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ABSTRACT . „ 

Seminar , presentations of . six leaders in the field of 
adult education are contained in this monograph: (1) "Adult Learning 
-in the 1970'»s'* by J. R. Kidd, (2) "Innovation in Organizing Learning 
for Adults-'-The New Technology" by Burton W. Kreitlow, (3) "The 
Nature of Continuing Professional Educat^ion" by Cyril O. Houle, (4) 
"Self -Planned Learning and Major Personal Change" by Allen Tough, (5) 
"Helping Adults to Learn" by Alan B. Kno3t, and (6) "What Research 
Says about Adult Learning Potential and' about Teaching Older Adults" 
by Howard McClusky. A reference list is included for each paper. 
(WL) ^ \ 
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rrcl'ace 



Dr. KoberL Smith Is eminently qualilied to act as editor of this 
monojUMph. We already know hm tlirough his contributions to adult educa- 
tion, notal)Iy ai> editor of the 1970 H andbook of Adu lt Educa tion while 
serving as a university admin Lm t ra tt>r . Since the Fall of 197^, he h,as 
l^een a iiieml^cr of the Vacuity oL' Secondary and Adult txiucation at Nortiiern 
Illinois University. 

In his introduction. Dr. Smitli deftly captures both the quality of 
each author's personality and the flavor of his presentation. The 
comprehensive and authoritative nature of these essays in adult education 
heralds their value to the field. We are grateful to the^Adult and ■ 
Continuing Education Section of the Illinois Office of Education for 
making it possible to disseminate this monograph more widely to adult 
educators. 

r / ' -^^ ^ 

John A. Niemi 

Associate Director 

ERIC Clearinghouse in Carepr 

Education 
July 1976 
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Introduction 

In the Spring of 1975 si^ outstanding leaders in the field of adult 
education accepted invitations to lecture and conduct seminars at Northern 
Illinois University, lliey werct givcnvconsiderable latitude as to choice of 
topic and subject-matter — having only to find room under the umbrella 
of ''Issues and Innovations in Adult Learning," Hie Result was a stimulating 
\ind chal]enging experience for several hundred faculty, students and 
practitioners. The essence of .that experience can now be shared with others 
through the papers published here. 

Both the seminars and this publication required the cooperation of many 
persons and agencies. AiiKJ'^g ^he latter were the Illinois Office of Education 
the University of Illinois at Urbana, together with Northern Illinois 
University's College of Continuing Education, Graduate 'Colloquium Committee, 
and Department of Secondary and Adult Education. 

In our first essay, Roby Kidd, Canadian and citizen of the world, does 
what no one can do better — suiranarizes and synthesizes a vast body of 
material in a lively and provocative way. At the same time he conveys a 
sense of excitement about what is being (and might be) done to forge more 
ui5a£ii^ theories of adult learning and '*adults learning. *' Dr. Kidd has a 
knack of motivating you to join in the great adventure by choosing one: 
of the unsolved puzzles of adult learning and getting started on it 
tonight or tomorrow morning. 

Burton Kreitlow has hit upon an intriguing way to introduce tha^ 
formidable area .called technology. His persona,lized^ historicg.1 recapitulati 
and personal reflejitions give way to a mind -stretching exercise that gently 
forces us to confront a problem that will not go away: how can real impact 
in- the education of adults be derived from such technciJLogical giants as 
"satellites?" You cannot read his essay without vowing that the vast 
potential of "hardware" shall not be wasted — despite our puny efforts 
thus far. 

Cyril Houle, perhaps* our greatest generalist, can and has written 
clearly and helpfully about many aspectps of our field - — military programs, 



communLty devclopmont , program 'design, participation, and non-traditional 
study, for example. Fiut; one gets iho feeling that continuing professional 
education must be a favorite of Dr. Houle's. At any rate, there is no area 
in which he seems more at home and writes quite so effortlessly. His 
essay can ^fely be called a model for introducing the readers to a complex 
"sub-field'* of adult education — a sub-field, incidentally, that is quite 
possibly the fastest growing of * them all. 

We probably should have said the fastest growing of the ins t i tut ionally 
based areas of adult education. For Allen Tough has demonstrated, with 
world-wide repercussions, that self -directed learning is a phenomenon so 
extensive and so pervasive as to cause us to see the organized activities of 
adult education institutions in a whole new perspective. Our field may 
not have been so renewed by a school of thought or line of inquiry since 
group dynamics cartied almost all before it in the fifties. In Tough's 
essay we get some fascinating asides and background information concerning 
his pivotal research in self-planned learning, together with a look at the 
specific kind of learning project to which he has lately turned his* 
attention. . 

Alan Knox writes for those "who have some experience* helping adults to 
learn" in order' to present "ideas that may contribute to a more effective 
helping relationship." He takes a great amount of research dealing with^ 
the facilitation of adult learning and systematizes it in a most useful 
fashion while providing ample guidance for those who wish to turn to his/ 
sources . You will probably wish to read this essay more than once ""in 
order to take full advantage of the remarkable amcflctnf of information it 
contains. \ 

In the final essay Howard McClusky (iexterously combines his encyclo- 
paedic knowledge of the psychology of adults and the focus of his • recent 
years (educational gerontology) to bring us _up to date in both arieas . His 
^historical approach fo the former gains special piquancy with the knowledge 
that his professional career spans many of the turning-points in research 
described. Those who have heard Professor McClusky urg.e.. an audience to 
avoid underestimating the learning potential of the older person will not 
soon forget it. » p- 



All of thcise writers are continuing learners, Tney practice what they 
profess, Howard McClusky scarcely broke stride when he retired. Every 
time one talks to Roby.Kidd, he's off to a remote corner of nhe world to 
try to learn something o^r to. organize something. Cy Houle has lately turned 
his inquiring mind to higher education and its relationships with adult 
and continuing education, Alan Knox is excited about continuing profcssiona 
education and about local learning exchanges. Burton rCreitlow's topic here 
is one of his latest interests along with adult basic education. And Allen 
Tough refuses to be confined to the area where his early success is the envy 
of his peers, and immerses himself /in a variety of experimental learning 
methodologies. * So, in addition to their writings, the lives of these 
adult educators can instruct those of us who come in contact with thera. 

Robert M. Smith 
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ADULT LLAiOU.NG iM Ttxz. 1970 



J. R. Kldd 



Let mc j5Cart vith an anoniaiy. During the i960*s young and old^^r 
peoplti in about AO countries bogar;, or continued to ingest, or snoke » or 



inject into i:he blood streain, certain drugs or chemicals wich the purpose 
of obtaining pleasure, or escaping froni reality, or expanding their 
consciousness. Oie effect on public attention was electric, almost it 
seemed ca tastropliic — millions of pages of books and journals, thousands 
of hours on film and television., legislative action in hundreds of com-- 
missions and assemblies and the incarceration of thousands 'of people., not: 
a few to be executed. Of ail that happened in the eventful- decade 
nothing else caused more talk, but, serious though it was, those jnost 
involved nunibercd a few tens of thousands. ^ . ' • 

Meanwhile, during the same 196oVs, hundreds of millions of youth and 
men and women in at least 150 countries embarked on an activity with the 
purpose of g^rowth and development > or improv^ent in health and productivi- 
ty, lor recisting or eliminating boredom, or f'^r spiritual adventure and 
the lexpansion of consciousness. This phenomenon adult learning — 
thiii extraordinary activity in which the vast majority of the human race, 
took^ part, exceeded in dimension and sij^nif icance the first by a hundred 
or a thousand times — but it rarely drew comment except in a handful of 

specialized journals , 

Nevertheless, adult education will continue to dominate in the 1970 's 
as it did in the past decade. During the 1960 's we lived through a decaae 
of discord, or in W.H, Auden's phrase, in the "suburb of dissent:'* 

And where shall we find shelter 
For joy or mere content? 



Every form of establishment' was under censure or undet attack/ every 
field of education was ambushed by critics loud and shrill — except adult 
education.' " „ * 
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Ail throxigh ilu: i970'::5, ve can cxpaci ^. furtiier enlargement of ^dulc 
loam in'.."; — i.r. pact: «ind brc::.'it:J^ dvpr.h, Sorric of x.hi'.' Tt^^sons'. 

Pep or, rap hy — In 5::ost coancries the cohorts of older persons are very ; 
Duch on the increase ^hiie iin many countries tl^e total, r.jcnbers- oT cWidran 
will be reduced eithiir . proper tie nal *r In absolute teres* 
Te chnology For» ns^'Il toils of people ,tS^ere or will be inore ruleasei] 
tinie because of technological changes. The improverient of certair- 
cducationr3l technolo.i^ i es wi 1 1- a It>o' prov ide i> Ignl f ic'tint ne/-* forties of 
iearnir^-j:_Xor exainple, Indian yil lagCiX., in the north will be linkeu avM 
able tiO talk vith each other by satellite. 

Tas te and life-sty le -V The hopes and aspirat ions and t^Btes and expec- 
tations for ?nost, or at leaat many people^ are r^lready resulting in nore 
clients for loarnin^^, vith stronger zsotiyac ion and already possessing tnore 
learning skil'ls, ^ . ^ 

Economics ~ The econotnics of noat countries are ti"uch thiit widespread 
efforts t,o educate*, .train and retrain viil be urgently needed* 
Survival and preservation needs — : If huisan beings 3re to survive such^ 
real and palpable threats as war, famine, tensionj^ betveen groups, 
overpopulation, and destruction of the environracnc , it will happen in 
part because hundreds of millions of people will have learned to live 
and relate themselves differently to their environment and to ochd^ people. 

Thc^uin of these needs and opportunitieJJ is th.ut the 1970*s will 
be a decade of adult learning of s^ich complexity and advance that it niay 
^ be linked to the growi;h of the art.4 during the '*F'lo»/ering of New Englana ^ 
or of the arts, exploration and s tatecraf t in Old England at the time 
of the first Elizabeth, or in its range and- complexity vith the RenaisBanc<2 
Era* _ . ^ 

Just before his death, Abraham Mallow' said: ''We are witnessing a 
great change in thought, the creation of a new image of man and society 
and of religion and science. ^. This Is. not an ti^provemcnt^/of something: 
it is a real change in direction altogether It is «/s if we had been 
going noirth and are now going south instead," The clianges in the direction 
"^an is travelling" are no more extreme than changes in theory and* practice: 
of adult learning. \ . , . . • 

In the 1970*s we will, I am convinced, move far along a trail that I 



will Q^ar^iC^^r by xhi: t^^rrz Jl^ithj^^c^ (vtvicK I vlll t;rKpUin in a rsorr^viu ) . 
V^v .i-ccvpt:. -'.i;:;: th;n ttv^z^r h' ..iv n -rr/^ ^-^X] I hw.> -ri":: rUc" lni!:l:it.iv<! 

of jsnd undi^r the dintci oi the Usirner and ^ha?: che led of-r.uch 
loarninf:; viU not be vLtnW In^c Uuc ioni^. Cil led c^^lIii>*tfS or 

unlver*^!:: l.e::? >>ven rhoiji^h enrol Imvnl in thc^^i^ Jijacv^s will conci:^^?^ Co • 

vill f;ijn\^ral . ;iCcopirincv ot the i/u:?: o: rccurr^-rK odunaiion, with 

work or r<"'creatic:i:-. Scn:u tr^^nd^t arc ohviou^ .^nd iinciif;t:.ir::r:;Ie, othy.'r 
trends n^iy be a? rippear to Dt/v^ s touItanecHis.ly in oppc?tilcc 

direct ior*#; J !':>ta.':ipR>?i: 

'There- vlll be incrcai*od at i I i ^t^^t lo;: of • c^ucat ion for prep^iration nrA 
for advancchient In a dreer an^j ah^o for liberal tussaru: purposes; 
for :>clf-expresslon. l>,ere vi 11 be 3or.e evidcn,:e of people cotivat^iiu for 
nOn-vocaciorkTl purpo^sca^ hut the vork ethic say he tvon stronger, not 
weaker » for t^u^rsy • 

"Adult learneri? v^i ll b.e naitchinn di 1 igooc ly 'f or the ccaniT^s 2.1fe 
isnd aliicr jTor pracC ic<i 1 iiki 1 Is f or rnwaglng their <iay-to-diJy existence. 

'Adult learn^^^si be seeking solitude for qontorsplaclon ^nd ch*,* 

release of prciisurG land will hl^o be eng;^ged in )ioc'iaX action and viU 
learn dti^iply frcp2j the engagem<?'nt * • 
ip.^itr,^Ts\uill band together to Ught ag^innt the forces that 
resuH in .-iller^it ion and ricgr4:tgnt ion but alno to fight ;i^;ain£*t the Inva^jion 
of privacy* 

Mathctlcs * 

Do you resent th^ frequency vich vbich tn education h<!iw,ceT©5 acac 
coined and nev slogiins or new f ada pushed forv^ird w^ich tend <ii-lwte' 
understanding and impede cofestunicatioti? It ts not isuch new ulndV in o!id 
bottles. Much of , what has been happening la na more than new labels 
, pasted on old bottles containing the satsc asouthvasl) or «talc deodotattt « 

. Despite the risk, may 1 introduce you to a relatively new terxo 
Mathetics . Notice MATHETICS — not. KathcRiat icH — I ata not being - 
careless^ with spcliitig. Die concept r^ot brand nev. There is already 



Ia»stvitucc ot: HViihetics In Italy/ aind chi* root -of the tVira . f ' 
.nmv^-^*^"^t-^^^«f'^*^<^' ^^'H^i^^^^^^ ■^*^>Mi:;'^Sily equlvnle^ii to learalng/^ Ic is a. term- 

.rhat:: /Isi^ J.%c^j^,iniUivi;' t,o Jiavt:^ incr<>:vi?;ing ^T^evimlr^t air. the irr?rsenr ^^^v Adult 

'■•";-::Flrs"t. ■i;*£ thxv-conc.t^p^t. icv^-very ^Xgnir ic. . kh^ meaning. -and 

applic^ti^^^^ no <|vu>rrei i^ith friends intch as Howiird McCIusky and 

?Wii:olfirfeowife> or coll<^a^ues In Yugctslav;ia^W^ Btt^sB on the 

ilLSiyLHSS!^/^^*?^^^ the.:. edu'^atiof^Cof ehMdrett -^fj'nd th<* "education' of men.. 
alnd ^^b^e^^^ How<iVt*r-: tht^t is npt >1iere we pl^ce o We apj^reciate . 

ti?¥t thercr^ au^ yec ^-^^^a tend to play up underly^^^^^^ 

i^SSi^iSil^^ than mKiki^ much of die 

di^tlaction iK^cw^^^^ p'c*daj>ojyy-> ;. or the <^cfence .of - the behavior of one who" ' 
i^i tii^tching,. 'and £M X....'?u|iboae,. the ,Bcienc<5, of behavior 

of./ the |icrivOO >^ ir; ;t.eaehing. ;:idy^^^^^ -The disc. Incc ion we find . most 
m*^9n-£-ngfii1. i.t3 'hi^it-we and mt hetics which is thie 

-*^clenK^:e ^>f behavlc>^ of peopli>. learning* ■ . — ^ ^- 

y,- ./'{y^ beiieve* thatca ^Ivlfi of a^jiention from teaching- to le^iniing does 
havij j^n^^iXi have profound co«sequencc\*5. Moreover, we do not equate 
t^jarnitig T^^^^^ prof^^s^oed o^ possessed, by the eduisacioi^l 

psychologist^ A ;.It is no slight or criticism of psychology; tp point out ;/ 
ti'Hit psychologists fion^t own 'learning theory » The disciplines that can 
and vili ccmtrlbutV are many socio iog>% . far example /Wnd philosophy, ., 
htstdry and. political sci'CTce„ anthropology > and law and \ comparative j 
religion^ /Ml. ofv^ these disciplines are mcinbers of the f&iily of "humanities 
and social sciences. Hoveyer> as CO. Houlig has stated' more, than once ™ 
tiie jjiajor 'cant rlbxit ions t:o, It^arnlng, in the L970*s may come' frona the natural 
.scitnice;^, not the social sciences " from chemistry ^ and, physiology , and 
liiolqgy and TiK|trition iUid l>.r,;Uh resedrchv::, Horeover, toany of the insights ^' 
for. adulc learning are '.coming from .practice, not from scholarly discipline^. 
•:i)l'"T^k®rSTr^^^ 

of > t4:rchnology and media of coa«nunlcatloh, and 'applications, of therapies. • ^ 
One of the , features of the term Mathetics is thajc it is new enough, and 
comiao<\ious enough^ to offer a home for all that is ; si'gnif icanrt for adult 
learni^^V ' ■ , ; • , ^ ' • , * ■ • _ ; • ■■ ; 



\ Accordingly, the new-old term Ma the tics enccmpasses much that is 

established "and accepl><>d^as well as v.'hat is innovative and unSergoing 

trial* Fortunately there is X_good deal on which agreement has been 

reached about' learning principles and practice. 

begin, I must point out tl'iat we are still rather i-^noranr nbout the 

learning of adults. We don^t know nearly enough. We aren't ^ / it is 

that, some pegple uill put Lhemselves out, will extend themsel nuF their 

pwers, will try, will take risks. We .know that others are resistant, 

' • ■ i ' . i ■ ■ 

aire wary, are slow to start and quick to give up. We give the latter 

., ■ • i ^ ■ ! 

names — they are apathetic, or" lazy , br not well-motivated, But, we are 

better, at name-calling than we, are at understanding or helping such people. 

become. effective ledrners* . . ' . . 

^ Wliat do we know about learning? In some way^ it is like electricity. 

Everyone knows thf^' old joke about that.. "Tell me about electricity,** said 

the i:^rofessor. /'I knew about it," said tl^e student, "but 1 forgot.". 

,"My God," said the prof esf'or ," the only man who -ever knew about electricity 

has forgot ." - - 

But, like electricity, we do know something about how learning 

. ■ ■ i . " ' * 

happens, under what conditions it flows and moves; we can use its power. 

V/e do krlow that I'earniag mean.*^ change; that learning is active, not 

passive. The learner opens (up himself, hfe stretches himself, he reaches 

out, he incorporates new experience, he expresses or unfolds what is 

latent within him. The critical part of the proc,ess is how the learner 

is aided to embark. in this active, growing, changing, painful or • 

exhilarating experience we call learning, 

^We know that learning is a profoundly human activity. There ^is some ' 

:parallel here with the practice of medicine. Most of what has been written 

about medicine describes l^ow certain chemicals or herbs y and certain ^ 

techniques, may be u^ed to heal the body. Yet the' most important fact - 



about the livinj|;;bjodj^^ 

reach out toward.health and healing. l^^seems to be very much the same with 
learning. Human beings seem to seek a^ter learning; learning seems to be 
the condijiir^'n of a healthy organism, llie main task . is. to provide the 
cliinate and atmosphere and freedom and stimulus ,and self-confidence and 



self-discipline in which, learning is promoted* . ' x 

One of the reasons that our understanding about adult learning is 
much less than it could have been is that the study of the problems has 
rarely been organized in. any effective way. Learning theory is an 
applied science , much like medicine. Just as medical science derives 
from chemistry, physics, and biology, learn-fnp, theory for adults derives 
from many disciplines. Notice, that ther »t least two problems. First 

there is the problem of complexity. ca: derive useful /theory 

from several disciplines and many fields. .<actice? It is an extremely ^ 

difficult task, sq we sometimes have sought an easy way out by ignoring 
theory,' an,^ saying how practical, how pragmatic we are, or by grasping 
at some rel^tiV^y simple notion 3,ike the ''conditioned reflex/* Another 
kind of problem thcif we .have not fully .appreciated is that we do operate 
in an applied field and^ cannot ta^e over easily what is learned in some 
antiseptic environment or psychological laboratory. Most psychologists 
who have studied learning, in order to maintain "scientific rigor," have 
chosen to observe, rats ^or pigeons or dolphins under exacting laboratory 
conditiohs. ^ Sometimes we have attempted to apply jiifectly their findings 
without, reajlizing^.tbat^t^^ is not possible, that the stutiy of 'the learning 
/of men and women must be' carried out under the actual conditions where' 
men and women are learning. Men who know all about rats can help us with 
method and share their attitudes' toward truth, but they cannot tell us 
wha^t we need to know, what we ourselves must help to find out, about the 
real, wonderful, overpoweringly complex- world where men and ^/omeh are 
learning. 

Not content with existent difficulties, we have added more. Our : 
emphasis on youth, the. fabrication of a special youth cult or youth culture 
«can increase the difficulties and injure the self-esteem of an older 
person. It may exaggerate, at least in his mind, the disabilitiels that / 
''ri3mE^'viTh~**£rglS^'g7'''''TKe^^^ 
failure bf adults. 

However, let us turn to some of those insights \ about which there is 
now enough evidence, or agreement, so that we 'can employ tjiem as a :^oundation 
for our programs. We can introduce or perhaps summarize much of what has 
been learned about learning by referring to the Three R's of adult 
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education — relevancy , relationship or rel^tedness , and respons ib ili ty . ' 
Relevancy — No adult will deeply absorb himself in study unless he sees, 
unless he feels, that the subject is part of his life and destiny. The / 
study must be close enough to him to enter into his living-room, or den, 
c or kitchen, or bedroom.. He may waste time, or kill time with some 
activities, but without relevance there will not be the engagement that 
constitutes genuine learning. ' , ccts to learn, more gr 

what 1 's told to learn; t. a rigorous test of rexevancy. 

Relationship — No knowledge or skill or attitude is discrete; the adult 
wants to understand, how it relates to his experience, to what he is ^ to 
what he knows. He perceives in patterns. For example: four single lines 
may be perceived not as separate lines but as a square. -Six juxtaposed 
circles may be perceived as group's of hunters, as a bear, as a giant dipper. 
Responsibility — Ove^ one of the gates at Harvard University are the 
x^rords — - "Enter that ye may learn, depart to serve your country.*' In a 
sense this is true of all learning, that one seeking it must act, anf 
acting he has ^assumed already some obligation at least to question, 
try to understand, or to do ivnething about t.ie consequence of the t~ 
Many adults" are engaged duriag these years in sccial taction — for b er 
housing or a safe environmer ^- — and these activities can be the loc vtiion 
of rich learning. ^• 

Frequently, we are asked: "What about individual differences an the 
incapacity of some men and women to learn very much? What about the decline 
that comes with^ growing older? / 

There are great differences ! etween people. One man can be more able 
than another in discriminating pitch in the order of 500 to 1. For other 
capacities the range ^^^g^^ly ^ fraction of that, but ;still significant. ^ 
It is important to know thac Icrr any kind of capacity there is an eLite 
anH'^CKer a ' a r e ^an5r"Te s s aB le I Btft:'''!J'f'~may"'T3"'e"'^'e^ 

understand that in hardly orr-^ respect, if at all. has any man achieved 
bis best, and that in the pxczrisst of. us are untapped possibilities..\| In 
nis book Adult Learning, The ; . dike said bluntly more than toxty yeai^'s ago, 
"almost any adult can learn almost anything he needs to learn," and' no 

- ~- , 7 , • ■ 
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evidence has since been uncovered to dispute this conclusion. 

Before Thorndike, it was commohly beli^a^e^ that optimum years for 
learning anything were eighteen to twenty- two. ' His research caused him' 
to put the date *'of no return** at about forty-five years. Evidence is now 
convincing that no serious decline in learning capacity need occur before 
75, and if good health remains, to some later date. Respecting adult 
learning, chronological age is not a particularly important factor. 

There is gradual decline in strength, marked^ decline in hearing, and 
extreme decline in eyesight as one gets o1'^ , Decline is the normal 
experience of all of us. And we slow up (,or is it slow down). To the 
extent that it is dependent upon speed and re :idn time, . upon bulging 
biceps, or upon 20/20 vision or superb hearing, learning is affected by 
age. But for lea rning^ most things that are important to most of us , ^^ 
dependence upon strength and senses does wot exist. Moredver'j there are 
ways to overcome most of the dis iiri-c:r associat^^^ with impairment. 

With aging^there is sometiir. ^esi?^raiice to change. But not always. 
It seems to be more a' function oi .ne personality and one*s expectations 
and aspirations than of birthday: A: : der person may be more hesitant 
to change, if he perceives it as th: ening, than a younger person. .After 
all, he has more at stake. It doe:^. clear that interests are 

established with greater ease earlrAar rather than later. If you hope 
that a man of ^ixty will paint, -"tiiad^ V music or engage in politics, 
it would be well to ensure that had i^^me experience of these activities, 
with satisfaction, before he was i v^/enty ^ ive.- 

Aduits are not just older t"'.in children; they have much more 
experience, and in consequence, i veUrir^s play an even larger parr 'iian 
in the learning of children. Ga t ^ r -phy wrote: /'The adult ha not 
fewer but more ■ emotional associa^ "^ns v^ri ih factual material than d 
children although we usually assv ^ he has less, because the aevices 

of control are more e^laborate and benner covered in the adult." 

The constellation of feelings ;as5i:. ...ited with love (respect, 
-admiration, generosity, sympathy, 1 rieind^iness, encouragement) are of 
constant^' influence on learning. Tbrv much more powerful than con- 
stellations associated with rage an., i "r. The first leads ''to calm, 
serenity, hopej ^^oyousness, confidence To the second and third the 
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response is anxiety, withdrawal, despair, greed, hate* Hate and fear may 
lead to learning but the chief thing the subject learns is to avoid 
such an experience again. Carlyle wrote: **Love is ever the beginning 
of knowledge as fire is of light." There is no finding in educational 
research that is in collision with that view. 

We say adults are different from children? Of course. And they are 
different from other adults and different from themselves at successive 
stages in their own lives. I am not the man I was ten years ago. And 

I don:'t regret it, even the losses. Literally ,\ every single cell in my - - 

body has been rebuilt and replaced in that time. Literally, I am now 
the product of many fascinating, demeaning, agonizing, exhilarating 
experiences. So are you. ^ 

.'AlK^through life you and 1 will be playing different roles. Think 
of the changes, in a man's life in his work', in the family into which he 
was born, in the /:amily that he establishes, in^his community, in liis 
leisure Vnteres ts . Just think of the difference in the role of a man 
who has g6^e every day to the same factory or office on the day that he 
retires. The role changes for women are no less varied — preparing for 
.and starting out. on a career, coming to terms with a husband and children, 
her position in organization^' and in the community, returning to- or taking 
up a new career, relationships with aging parents. Every month, every day,> 
brings new needs for learning.'' ■ ■ i 

Adults have to learn new skills'. Of course, almost any employed 
person must'^earh new job competencies; we are all ''fainiliar with these 
dramatic job changes, , At the moment I am getting help from a 19-year- 
old girl who as already something of an expert wi,t:h computers, while I 
am a dunce. All of us must come to terms, at least in part, with 
innovations in automobiles and home gadgets, and the, use oT credit, or 
new values related to the home or religion or morality' or sex. We have 

i.aJX-.b£en.™ruanixig,„.tQ_keepu.up" i!^JJL^th,e,^Rac^jiex;rieaae.^ — 

quicken? It is almost certain that it will accelerate, at least during 
our lifetime. ■ , ^ 

Some of these changes we make are relatively simple. I am not, of .. 
course, suggesting that we become resigned to all/ change, or adopt the 
stance that all cnange is either inevitable, or desirable. That is as 



cowardly as it is stupid. Some changes are to be resisted like the 
cancerous cells they are. But how do we learn to discriminate; how do 
we learn perspective; how, if you will allow the word, how do we learn 
wisdom? 

Many people, of all ages, have from time to time, or permanently, 

stood aside from ]ife. For example: There are over 100,000 men and women 

in my province who have chosen, more or less permanently, to live with 

and for alcohol, rather than with and for human beings. Can we help 

ourselves and help otheVs dare to enj^age fully in life? There is ample 

_ . • \ 

evi dence rio t only~th a t' thi s"can b e^ done~, b ut that ~ there a r e^ d eep" human . r ; 

forces and powers within\us that can be counted on. Karen Homey, from 

vast clinical experience,j has said: ™The ultimate driving force is the 

person's unrelenting will to come to grips with h'imself , a wish to grow 

and leave no::hing untouched tha:t prevents growth." And Carl Rogers: 

*'I have yet ::o find the individual who, when he examines his situation \ 

deeply, and feels that he perceives it clearly, deliberately chooses to ^' 

have the integrated direction, of himself undertaken by another. When 

all the elements are clearly perceived, the balance seems invariably in 

the direction of the painful but ultimately rewarding path of self- 

■ /. ■ ,. ' 

I' . ■ 

actualization and growth." 

' The Self-Learner Or Self -Tutor 

My colleague, Allen Tough, and several associates are engaged in a 
long-range study about the man or woman who continues to learn, who alone 

determines what he or she will learn and sets up a procedure for 

v 

accomplishing his or her^goal. Does he or she enroll in a course or 

use a library? What kind of help dqes the individual seek? Kow can one 
, be aided to carry out this transaction with efficiency and encouraged to 

seek further self-education? Tough has found a great many subjects who 

are engaged in significant ' tasks of self- learning and believes that 
--^.tbQu.aan.da,..-43.erlmp^,-jnillian5.,:«j^^ 

learning efficiency. \ . 

If you are doubtful about this, go to some olace where adults are 

taking part in self-cho5^<iu activities that are^meaningf ul to them. The 
' next time you go to a hcrrserace, if you ever do, ^forget abtJut the horses 

for at least one race aru watch the people. X^u will see hundreds of them 

, . ■ ' . „ 19- 
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all around you who are engaged in prodigious efforts to master Vast 
ainounts of information about the genealogy and** history and performance 
of men and animals as well as attempts to solve intricate mathematical 
problems that would daunt the most sophisticated cmputer. Have you 
ever met a .man who had. recently fallen in love and noted how^much he 
has learned about the loved one? Or someone, who has found religion, 
or become involved as a. candidate in politics? These matters ' 
been -established and can be counted on; but the most exciting days 
ui. ulscov^v and testing of theory and innovations are just ahead. 

Theoretical Formulations Appropriate For Adult Learning 

There are many weaknesses, ambiguities, and much, lack of clarity 
about theorv an^ practice of adult education bu" rarely does it ,exr on 
'the side ot constricting xhe learner and putting him into an .intellectual 
straight jacket. It is a wide open field, favoring initiative, , There is 
a story of one young man who rebelled against in:tellectual constraints at 
his university. He had been given zero on a test; he protested "he should 
have been given 100, and anot±ier prof essbr, Was called 'jin to adjudicate: 

"I went to my colleague's office and read the examination 
question, which was, 'Show how it is possible to determine 
the height of a tall building vjith. the aid of a barometer, ' 
^ The student's answer was, 'Take the barometer to the top 
of the building, attach a long rope to it, lower the 
, barometer! to the street, and then bring it up, measuring 

the length of the rope. The length of * the rope is the 
■ height of the building,' I pointed out that the student 
really had a strong .case for full credit, since he had. ^ 
answered the question completely and correctly. On 
the other han^i, if full credit were given, it could 
well contribute to a high grade for the student in ' <. 
his physics course. A high grade is 'supposed to. 
\ certify competence in physics* and the an^er did not 
, confirm this, " . 

\ -, . ./ . 

'T gngg&qtp.d-^ fhaf ■■r.h e^ .te^Rt. ^ hfi ..givp. n!:!!aga±iL> L-JW^S-4XOt: . 



■ surprised that my colleague agreed, but I was surprised 
that the student did, I gave the student six minutes 



\to answer the question, with tihe warning that his. 
answer siiould show some knowledge of physics. At the 
end of f3ve minutes, he had riot: written anything. I . 
aWed if he wished to give up, but he said no. .He had 

■ \ ■ . ■ kO 
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many answers to this problem; he was j us t --thinking of 
the best one. I excused myself for interrupting him, and 
asked him to please go on. In the next minutse, he dashed 
off his answer. It was: "'Take the barometer to the top 
of the building and lean over the edge of the roof. Drop 
the barometer, timing its fall with a stopwatrli. 
using the formula S = 1/2 at 2, calculate ulie hpijj t jf 
th( ^ni Id 1 , ' 

"At this point, I asked my colleague if he would give 
up. He conceded. In leaving my * colleague ' s office, , 
I recalled that the student said he had other answers 
to the T^roblem, so I asked him what they were. *0h, 
yes,' 5;iid the student. 'There are many ways of g-etting 
the hsii^ht of a tall building with the aid of a barometer. 
For e::2mple, you could take the barometer out on a • 
sunny lay and measure the height of the baroijieter , 
the i£ingth of its shadovr, and the length of . the shadow 
" of the building, apd by the use of simple proportion, ^ . 
deter— ine the height of the building.' 'Fine,' I said. 
'And nzie others?' 'There is a very basic measurement 
methoc; chat yo)x will like. In this ^method, you take 
the barometer and begin to wal^k up the stairs. As you 
climb the stairs, you mark off the length of the 
barometer along the wall. You then count 'the number 
of marrks, and this will give you the height of the 
" building in barometer' units . A very direct mei'hod. 
/ Of course, if you want a more sophisticated method, 
you can tie the barometer to the end of a string, 
swing it as a penduluiu, and determine the value of . 
"g'Z at the street level and at 'the top of th'a building. 
From the difference between the two values of 

"g", the height of the building can> in principle, - * 

be calculated.' . ^ 

"He added :l:hat. there are many other ways of solving 
the problem. 'Probably the. best,' he said, 'is to 
. take the barometer to the basement and knock on the 
superintendent's door. When the superintendent 
ansvers, you speak, to him as follows: 'Jlr. Superintendent, 
here I have a fine barometer. If^vyou will- tell the 
heightxof this building, I will giv^ you this , 
barometer.' At this point, I asked the student 

.--if--^ise--pea^l-l5t-~d3:4ni-fe— r;;— — 

He .admitted that he did, but that he was fed-up with 

college instructors crying to teach him how to V 

think' and to use 'scientific methods' instead of 

showing him the structure of the subject matter." 

Theoretical Form^ulations 

Under the term. Mathetics we can identify, state and test certain 

theoretical formulations that provide us with valuable explanations about 
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how and why people learn. In^ earlie auult educ/ationist- 

borrowed their theoretical clothes large. chologists who ;au 

studied the behavior of rats, apes or pi|geons, or who h^d worked with \ 
young children.; It was oftexi^n example of the Biblical reference of tliie:' 
child being father to man. I 

Now some formu la^t ions, derived fron, many disciplines, and fields, 
more applicable^ to older learners, can be utilized and tested. 
Here are seven 'examples, to illustrate \ihat is possible and stimulate— 
the identification of others. 

1. A formulation based on humanistic or third' f orce^ psychology — . 

. ] ; ' . I ' / 

with the contributions of Mas low^ Roger^s , Perls, Berne^ and .others. • 

There are, of course, quite subs'tantial differences in outlook and emphasis 

among the men I have named but each was comfortable with the others and 

would be found in agreement on a number of concerns — f or.^example, that 

learning should be experiential, that it should help people confront 

problems and' that the primary goar>'is the discovery of personal meaning. 

If this were 1960, it world be necessary to say more, but the humanists- 

have made extraordinp.ry gains in the last fifteen years and in laany » 

departments of adulf education they are as sovereign today as would have 

been Thorndike and the connectionists in the 1920's and 1930's. 

/ 2. Aesthetic Perspectives . The ^importance of aesthetics in leanvlng 

is as old as man's his-toryj and as deep'ly meaningful as humap,istic ide^s. 

Vet there may be. surprise ~^t its-' inclusion here. Probably much /more will b 

known and'-said about this formulation before 1980'. Theorists in all 

ages have agreed that art is central and crucial in man's development. ^ 

These views recently have been summarized by Glen Eyford: ^ ^ 

.The most commonly identified function of myaiii, metaphor ' 
and symbol — and of art generally — is that of imposing ; r ; 

meaning or order upon thevintemal and external, world . 



and insight into the flux and chads of human experience. 
In addition, myth serves to provide standards or models 
to guide man in the adventure of living. In accomplishing 
these purposes, they connect m_an with primal sour^ces of ^ 
energy through their ability to present aspects of 
reality in harmonious — and harmonizing — forms. They make 
-It possible for man to quench wljat has been termed his 
"ontologlcal^ thixst, " his instinctive need or craving to 
make sense out oihis.. world, his - thoughts , his feelings.. 
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Northrop Frye describes this instinct for meaning as man^s "motive 
for metaphor." Through the use of metaphor and symbol, and all the stuff 
of art, man constantly makes and remakes his myths, which. in turn, make 
and remake man. Through the instrumentality of myth, metaphor and 
sjrmbol, man identifies himself with various aspects of the world around 
him, creating connecnion, .^leaning, and significance in the process. Art 
deals with the alternative nodels of experience and in so doing has no 
need to be factual, logical or scientific, but can function in the realm 
of 'pure imagination. Art is no less real or important because it operates 
in this realm; in fact, it can be claimed that this realm of the imagination 
or the spirit is the essence of man which needs to be stimulated and 
nourished through aesthetic activities. Myth, metaphor and symbol ir^ 
rooted to man's basic nature, in his "motive" for metaphor: and they 
both appeal to this instinct- and arise from it. Art works because it - 
speaks to a basi<i need in man for identification with the world. It aids 
man in his. relat^dness to that which he finds around him and within him. 
Art continually reminds man of his essential humanity, especially in 
times of confusion and Ump ending chaos . Art coordinates, integrates 
and synthesizes ideas and makes it possible for man to rediscover his 
true nature. It does not offer specific solutions to social problems 
but rather brings back to man a sense of balance, and perspective, preventing 
him from going tilo fax ii^ an y one direction. : _ _ 



Operant 



Appr^oaches^ It is' a curious fact that, at vleast in my . 



classes, many students acknowledge that B.F. Skinner has\,been .and is : 
still extremely influential, and that operant principlefer^are widely used ' :, 
in adult education, adult training and correctional workj and yet will 
^unwillingly pr grudgingly give any serious attention to operant principles 
or practices. They may themselves practice behavior modification,- they 
may jconst antly be searching for accept able means to^ reinf orc e meani ngfu l 
behavior, but they ar^e critical and resexitful of attention given to Skinner. 

The-notion 'that some kinds of bfehavior a-ire controlled or at least j 
are affected by the ccnisequences has often been demonstrated and has been 
--^applied in numerous institutions and programs, sometimes in direct and 
"^^om^ times in subtle w^s. The purpose is to create, strengthen and tfjaint'ain 
new behavioro and skills, ~and for some purposes operant modes seem tq work 
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very well. There are, of course, some ethical prohlems, asA there are 
with any learning formulation. Because the operant approaches have 
often been demonstraited emijlrically , they are generally likened to, or 
conceptualized, as, a science or even a technology, rather than as an ^ 
art of teaching. Under op/erant principles, teaching is looked upon as 
making arrangements to reinforce a process by which people learn and 
teachers are regarded as 'persons who manipulate the environment and the 
learners. To many people this Is ^acceptable , but to others It . sounds like 
Orwell's 198A, and we are reminded that the date in that frightening novel 
is less than a decade away. 

In my own view, adult educationists should make a hard-headed and 
careful stjady of 'operant perspectives, noting research, development and 
application of at least three identifiable kinds: 

r problem-oriented operant research 

- methods of operant instruction'' 

- processes of operaar. learning . 
Such a s<irutiny need lOt lead an adult educationist io embrace 

Skinner, or all operant principles , or-^ to jettison his own values. It 
is possible, of course, ^hat he may find support for much that he already 
cherishes, for examjPiV that the most effective way • to learn is not ^o be 
a passive recipient' of information but for the learner to proceed actively 
at his own rate, '"using materials that have been organized into digestible 
modules or units; My hunch is that all of us ydo^," and all of us will 
employ ^operant approaches for many significant acts of learning and that - 
we Should do so with as miich understanding as possible.- - 

} A. Information Processinj^ , Most of the educational theorists who . 

are primarily concerned with cognitive learning have stressed the processing 
of information — selection, preparaticm, spacing, repetition, eliminating 

_ijif orma^ 

Piaget and Bruner and Aiisubel, as well others^ — over 'discovery" for one 
thing but they are all concerned With the same order of problems, and 
what, they are saying' and doing has coty^inuing algnif icance for many^ adults 
enrolled in such ;lnstitutions as coll4ges and diversities. 

David Ausubel may be taken as 4n ^example • he stresseg ''meaningful 
verbal., learning*-' and he says that //it includes/ two basic functions: . 
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^perception and cognition* "Perception involves an inuuedlate conte>ct of 
awareness before the intervention of complex ' cognitive processes. 
Cognition involves such processes as relating the new material to relevant 
aspects of existing cognitive structure." 

Th'e- full implications of this definition may not be immediately . 
apparent. The learner first be<(:omes awnre of 'S'elected features of the 
environment or of a learning situation — he cannot attend to all the 
information in the situation; there i« too much of it. There is first* . 
selection based on relevancy to the learner 's purposes or needs. The 
information is stored selectively. — it is coded and transformed for 
later r§?Xrieval., New information way be linked to\cQJ)C.epts alr^eadfy vknovm ' 
without changing them, or in order to bring about; refinements in the 
established concept or even to result in drastic changes in the concept, 
One of the ..ajor differences between a child learning and an adult 
learning lies in the blocks or assemblies of experience jposiJeased by the 
adult. For the child, each new concept must usually be built f rom, acr.acch 
7he achievement of adult understanding takes place^slowly as one's ^ 
knowledge is gradually irrtegratcd v^ith ^ the knowledge already acquired. 
To put* it another way, the adult, must unlearn or modify i^'h at he knows, and 
tills is often the hardest part. \ ' y ■ 

These "apip^rbadli^s to learning are of considerable consequence to t^ny / 
adult educationists. However, there has nofc'been the systematic applicatioi 
that is necessary. There are several key concepts to be tjesCed or ^afppiied* 
One is "cognitive motivation," Another is, the Idea. of a tiiiij^st or 2^ q|uest:'^ 
for knowledge — '^episteinic curiousity* ' There is a biwyr of experience - >. 
bearing on individual differences; there are principles ^0^: ordering 
Instructional materials; there fs e^cperi^nce (from Robert ^Jagne and 'Others) 
respecting knowledge structure that 'affects learner readiness, as well 
.as the effect of information processing on memory* . 

5., Hotivatl^n_ j\d4^ -iiKP-ectaJ:^ion p expectancy theory » Tlier.e are many 
theories and explanations of motivation: We^are herj^ concerned with the. \ 
\. power over action through expectation . These concepts .and theories 
St are much more complex than operant conditioning: The drives that result / 
in action go far beyond simple reinforcement. Names of thfe theorists ' 
who have contributed, are legion: terraan, Lewin, McClelland, Hetshberg, 



and Profesfior A. Lcrz<inov .of Bulgariru Thi' a^v>>^r7.ptioii o£ noBt of theii<> men 
Ls chat performance in le/irning U> affecteJ by choices mnde by the 
lecirner ~ choosing ivoti amotxg niany differviu. potential action alternatives 
or perfornianci^ levels that aciion, or 'thai l^vel » which (on ^he basis of 
^his belief i$ .und feelings) 1^5 perceived by hhn td be che most appropVi^ite. 
..... X\\is iottiiixl^tion, simple enough in o^^tllniG* requires arclculation , 
in greater depth for application to adult education*" Eventually . it mny 
encompass suc^* fascioatijag matters as the follwing: 

rue work of McClelland (and^^b^^^^^ that dej^K^ns era tea how the 
fexpectatioT^ of -achlevecienc on thjti pprt 6i scudentH and tcoj^^ers^ p^f^^ 
' the? .a^rWevkliGn^ the- ledmcr.- , . . . . , 

J'hie achieveiaent of cevtain smail-rS'foup^> or assoclan^ 

of in(iivi<|u.WB who M ppsacsj? no particular advantage- c^^^ 

er^lai^etd pxpac^ancy;' '.; , ; . " - - , • •>/ 

The theories of l*aulo Fn:=ire^vwhic;h gc^ ufe c^r the t c rtg cohsc t t7.acAon 
and refdr' to learners corning ^eo b^ll^ve chr^r. they' can -affect riidlealiy v 
the cjt,m 11 by of life in their society* 

;: Evidenci? froi^ crosB-cuitural studief^ shout linking of succegsful 
behavior with expectation. ; \ y Vi. ^ 

Aj>plicacl4n of hypnojsia i>r autoHiypno^f ia, or migge^cion and \ 
.suggestology (Lo;:anov) to teaching as veil m co -heali^ij various Mlmcnt*^^^^^^:> 

of the' body- Cf^^^^V^^l^^S)^ . " 'V-.'"- '' .1— ■•• 

^i6st theories that deal with exp«»ct£i:iion are atiU fragmentary, 
ovi&r-sii?3plo and confuslngv Yet, for cs^ny of thu p^robUiSS chat confront 
and incimida^^t^^^ ^p^iople^ and for siost adhltfi/ U^. r> have suf fered defeat and ^ . 

^ faiium* these f OTOulatiorfs, rencw-hope- It ±^ fascinating that ^uch . 
cHafacteristici aiS hope and charity, or iielf-conf ^idence. and trust, 

■ are tiov being enjployed in such positive and productive ways — . 
decadej^ of over-^':qphasi*ji on debunkinifr. inc hyprtrcr it leal analysis, 
sometliies leading to apathy and cyniciiS^Ji. * 

6* Ngo -Instlttecs /^ tn the 1920*s, when I was Btm in eLMJientary 
.schobii; Instincf thlpories held away in education along with connect ioni^'^ 
and Pavlovian conditioning* Here and sore claims were being made. that 
certain forins of bc|iavio,r and learning «?er:e directed by a specific 
Instinct until the total number of ^'obHei-ved- iiiistincts jaounted to the 



absurd rotal of ahouc I'.OOO, whareupon tha va'st bubb.l<2 o£ inscinct theory' 
v:i;od Lo evpl/ii.n hi-^an hehav lor I)ur^; l ■ ;iad was b 1 ovn, awny by its ovi^ 

Duriu** iho dt.'cajt:, lu-o- inst Inc t; theoriei^ have' begun to surface 

_:ind to obiait; ruiny adher^'atH (evn:nplei>; lx)i:enz and others concerned with 
aj;^resslon and Ax'drey and others eir^phas icing space imperatives). The- 
hmc-^txiiv ground for the:je xh.eoristt; ^iiy the belief that h omo sapiens , an 
<iriir-.il, has inherited (as have other anLnals) certain patterns of response 
to hi.-^ etiviroruTient and to other creatures and that those inborn patterns 
or .tendcriicaes g/>vern what he will, leorn and how he will behave. 

Th.er'e*are also tho-te wi\o have returned to earlier theoriti^?, or 
n-/th:s, po:>tuK-it.ing thv^t certain k,lndf> of capacity ^ par t iculariy inteliectua 
c'apacicy-^ are linked to racial origins', or even to skin pigjnent, and, are 
^Iso inherited. . I believe tiiat any siich claims should be examined 
fearlessly for w?iatever truth there nu'ty. be in them. However^ froin my 
own i'ttudy^ and .nuiiiv evperiences in several countries, I find no evidence 
w!iat:>aevcr to ^.ujpport a view th.^u intellectisal capacities are linked with 
racial r,roupingi4 or even that any hv;inan being inher its much more than a 
set of . capaci c ie,^v and cendenciert wliich are substantially rnodifiable. V.1iat 
a hiinnan being can and wlli learn is of eqiial or j'-.r eater significance than 
with what he is eiulowed ^t birth. 

' 10ilLil?l!iLl£il^ il2I22iiyiil2il^ based on the nacural sciences . Over 
the next decade there may be gains for adult leamers derived from the 
nxitural sciences in greater measure than from the social sciences • There 
is no single theoretical foriaulation yet adv;3nced that can encompass all 
of the matters of importance, but- one or more may soon be forthcoming^ 
These theories will deal with whole, ranges of phenomena ~- for example ' ^ 
the effect of certain chemicals in expanding the consciousness and on 
learning,; the significance of diet and the. effect of nutrition on rates 
of metabolism and oxidation^-^ which In turn result in avoiding or *e,niiancing 
emotional stress and learning potential and the ooctitin^ and frightening 
.tearvels being discovered from brain research* Tiiese and other findings 
have pro ft>und" meaning for adult learnings yet njosc of them we ignore, .or 
negiccc* .^-.^ • ' ^. ' ^ ■' . " 

Let me take a single simpi4 example* One colleague, a nutritionist; 

. ' ' ....■27. ■ ■ ' • 
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claims chat: in anv school or college, if a simple routine test of blood 
chemistry is given thtiiro will be revealed deficiencies that are relatively 
easily reniedied Viiich aiay lead to the marked improvement in the learning 
of as t?.any as fifteen tc tu'enty per ccmt of all th^^dult students. 1 
have no rea,son to ubt her data or her conclusions. Adult educationists 
niusc learn the language of the natural sciences, or at least find 
colleagues who can help monitor on a continuing basis, what is applicable 
to adult education from these many scientific inquiries. 

These are seven formulations, some of which at the present state 
of our knowledge., may seem to conflict in part, or may not even seem to 
interact. Yet, each may be useful in and for some important learning 
purpose or function. Is it possible to achieve greater . coherence , to' 

reach some synthesis? STjTne have said that there is little point in 
attempting to achieve an integrated theory; they argue that we shou^^ 
enjoy our multiplicity of concepts and practices, opt for pluralism and 
piaccice. tolerantve for differences. Others believe that some integration 
is possible and have made some attempts to achieve itT^ On my own account, 
I have made no such effort. Wliile I Would welcCrme attempts at greatrer 
coherence, I would be content facing the 1970's and 1980's if we continual, 
to observe arid test all theories that seem appropriate as well as scores 
of fields. of practice. 

I considered the possibility of including the current interest of 
Alan Knox (and scholars in other countries) in developing models based 
on the- notion of lifetime learning. Knox's paper on ''Lifelong Self 
Directed Education^" in Fostering the Growing Need to Learn ,, is especially 
good. Merely keeping up with all significant theoretical work will not 
be easy > Yet threre are more and more departments of adult education in 
the universities and we. all, have colleagues in associated disciplines. 
Wiiat we do need are some strategies for sharing the tasks, for monitoring 
and testing results from other fields as well as designing and mounting 
research^ by ourselves . ' 

Fields of Application 

I now return to the point that much, perhaps most, of what is being, 
learned about learning arises not frc«n research but from some practical 
fields of iapplication. Tliere are' a number of promising fields, some of 
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them familiar and others receiving new or renewed emphasis.' Again, only a 
few examples will be cited, simply identifying the fields, with no attempt 
to explore the full/ implications . ' \ . ""^^ 

1. Bio- f eedback . One of the more fascinating; fields at present 

is the application of bio-feedback devices to the learning process. There 
is nothing new about some bib-feedback devices — a| thermometer for 
example. More sensitive devices can now inform us jabout our blood pressure, 
rate of heart beat, or relative state of cc nsciousness . With this 
information, one can learn how to cope with stress i or to relax and perform 
better in such activities as writing a university examination, or attempting 
a critical exercise of digital dexterity, or learning to cope with one's 
own anger or outrage. Knowing about one's feelings is the first step in 
designing behavior to cope with the situation. / 

2. Learning associated with small groups . I So much has been said 
and done about theory and practice of small groups that I will simply 

identify the area as one of continuing growth arid importance. . 

/ 

3. Learning^ associated with communication^ media . Again, there has 



been no J^ack of applications to learning theory 
from new educational technologies. In the \ 19 70 



and practice that derive 
's the technologies that 



will have critical impact on learning will increase, and this in turn 
makes it all the more essential that the adiilt' educationist makes his 
own contribution, the one far too often ignot^ed — namely of utilizing the 
media for effective learning . 

4 . Application of certain therapies . /It'^is not customary to list a 
therapeutic session as an educational activity ,\ although any therapy will 
work only as the person in need learns how to eliminate the causes of 
breakdown that brought him to therapy or' learns \^aw to handle the stress in 
more productive ways. Therapy is learning. In addition, some of the 



therapies have contributed insights, methocds and c^echniques that were 

first applied to those "in emoliional need'* but which may have wider 

application. Transactional analysis/ is one that seems to be contributing 

insights, analyses and practices unable in coimseliii^ and other forms 

of adult education. j ^ • - 

5 . Learning styles and learMnR skills — partlfcularly cognition 

/ , \ . 

learning style . As the result o| empirical research, ^ome characteristic 
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:yles of learning have he^ identified. It is probable that some parsons 
ill learn more productively-^ -srixh one style than anot er, ar^ tliat 
iiaatead ct making it neces - -:.ry ' every ad a.^.-^t an i..enticaj 

- ^e, 1^ . rs will b- en_ i^i to try o ^ uc -'i style that s.: 

t--:Ti. Ob :'vation of lear' r s/ lis, in relauic learni-ag styles _b 

:tii(, ther c ar ent activit _ hold some promi £ ^ It is i.nterestir 

:iote thar, while one i \z: i remost learning -ivills is listening, 
1 a search v/as made of a i isearch about adult learning over a fi 
r span, the skill of lis.:ar: was on referred to in four studies 
L of many thousand! "jx 

6. Learning associated th ^Id^ age^» This a field of work n 
obtaining great resources and rom which results in theory and practice 
may be considerable. 

7. Learning related -to death and dying . During the 1960 's it 
became appropriate (and often seemeH almost mandatory) to speak about any 
behavior linked to sex; huz death and dying were still on the prohibited 
list. This is no longer true, and activities related to the recognition, 
acceptance and celebration of dying are much more frequent and ar^e 
beginning to provide insights -about learning that are deep and precious. 

What does this mean for research and development in adult education? 
It certainly means that we need a strategy whereby the increasing 
resources of adult educationists who are concerned about research can be 
shared in the common adventure. There are many needs requiring many kinds 
of talent. Some of us- can be examining practice and testing out the 
formulations of others, some can help monitor research of others, some 
can monitor work in other languages and from other^cultures , some can 
■;design and carry out new research, some can interpret these findings to 
our adult students and Jthe general public, some cau lobby for laws and 
changes in the educational environment so that adult learning of the 
highest quality can be advanced, not impeded. We are all needed. 

While we should not be censorious of -any theoretical or practical / 
field of learning that may offer truth,, there are. some formulations and 
some fields of practice that may warrant special attention. I might cite 
the humanistic field as one already ^recognized and appropriated, and the 
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field of aesthetic persuecti" i> prrjmrsi^nt; but noc receiving rnv 
attention. 

At present the grea test : j). : r.^ result in pursuing re^ea :\ 
designs tljat arise from other ^ . . ^ t / \. educational psychology. We 
may also need to deal with new k u {:> it -.estions. For example, w:,::n 
Cyril Houle, Allen Tough and oth::zr t:^ their attention away froir the 
classroom! and the teachers, and L learraers what was happening 

to them, Iresults of remarkable cov^^.t'.i.iiyrC'rzi-i. began to appear. 

With your f orebearance, I v -^e .iL.ri an approach to researc on 
which we are now engaged that ma L.„'it rtant consequences, as _in 

example of possible * inquiries fo: e itzure. , 
^ . First Perse ' > .n , . Analysis 

On an experimental basis an nwe- • ;;:3iring team at the Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Educatic riar ^u-:.-eloped an approach to learning 
theory and practice that is emine: Iv -^oited to contemporary developments 
in education. The mode is simple: direct-^it is the investigation of 
how, why, when, people learn by an^r vzi their self-perceptions, self- 
discoveries and self-revelations. "^ni^ sounds elementary and obvious; 
in fact the mode has not heretofore >eeri explored systematically. Based 
on experimental work over the past " • rears the investigators have 
developed an approach and identifl-d 5PMr 3S of data that may have 
implications for^the entire field of ion. , 

In most countries of the world numbers of older people in" 

organized educational programs has i :7 i, ":-^^ sed severs! hundred per cent. 
Yet most learning praxis is based ::r ctmcapts and methods developed 
from the observation of children. The most significant innovations 
in educational practice • during the past decade have been individualized 
learning, self -directed learning, independent learning; all of them in 
environments outside of schools.^" Yet :aosT: of the formulations of learning 
theory and" practice have derived fn-om xtxe milieu of the classroom. The 
first person mpde that is now being developed arises -from,' ando speaks ^ 
directly to, education in any envrn^nment, education for all ages and 
education that is self-initiated l d s^lf-directed. 

Very simply. First Person Learn±-.,i Analysis is based on the 
investigation- of what learners have w-:r±tten about their own learning. The 
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are some limitations tc^ suctL data, but tke advantages are many: 

Not time bound - experience obtained over 

hundreds of years 

Not culture bound - experience obtained from all 

countries and cultures 

Not age boun.d l — experience obtained from the 

earliest years a person is able 
to express himself in writing' 
( to. the ^nd of life 

Not domain bound — experience obtained concerning 

cognlxive , psychomotor , and 
affective domains. 

The objective during the first stage of the inquiry was simply to 

famine critically, but without pre- conceived notions of what to expect, 

a number of examples of written personal reflections about learning. 

Examples were : The Autobiography of Malcolm X; The Education of Henry 

' Adams . 

In addition to these well-known examples, personal records were 
obtained from neo-literates in Canada, the United States, Israel, 
India and Tanzania* What is fas cinating is that the value of the data 
obtained is not all related to the eminence or the intelligence of the 
person concerned: material from unknown and poorly educated subjects 
is extremely valuable* 

The analysis, while systematic, was not at first based on any 
conceptual plan* At the beginning the investigators were determined not 
to settle for any particular forms of analysis; a search was being 
conducted for appropriate methods as well as content. ^Provisional 
application of some organizing noncepts came later. The general assiomption 
was that indivl^duals writing about their own learning would display 
insights but it was not known kow valuable these might be or how best to 
search for mater'ial or to organize it for analysis. 

However, several propositions began to emerge j^rom the initial 
exploration: 

The ref lectldns of unknown and heo-literate. learners 
often revealed learning insights as useful as those 
of persons who had been prepared much more thoroughly. 
In other words, the range and. extent of potential 
materials may be very large. 
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Examination of mane rial seems to he much, meandngf'-rri 
whea it is basec or some canc^tion about . .rning 
(Tiiose conceptions fzirsc agplied were deri-ral. from 
C. J. Houle and Malcolm Knowles as veil as i^r notion 
of "peak experience of riaslow, Iz dixies . 3-=^^:: likely 
that there are *'per, learrr^ng experiences.' 

Data fron first per: zxi records can be used rc illuniirnatre 
or zo substantiate, rr tr question some well-known 
prjstulates. about le -ming . For example, the sub-tiasts 
employed were planned tc ascertain if experiences x:epoxiired 
by Tough receive air- corroboration. 

Wliile many insightful learners have not writ z: en memoirs 
^ or autobiographies, it is qften :30ssible to locate 
first person records by first ascertaining sOEae of the 
significant changes in the life of an individual and then 
seeking out letters, memoranda or other material produced 
'by him at about the same period. In other words,, there 
is a straregy to be followed in locating material. 

Many persons now li ning can be ^-ersuaded to prepare 

reports on their e:cDerlence in learning. The "learning 

diary" i.s a valuabiLii tool in this inquiry, as are 

self -recorded tapes and som:e interviews. , 

Useful re-.cords seem to be located in nost, if not all, 
countries- if a suitable way can be foimd to collect 
them. T]:^.ere are problems of translation but these are 
not insuperable. 

To summarize, there are considerable data from many Deriods in 
human history and from all over the world. These data can be collected 
according to a strategy: Many of the most valuable record.^ have not 
been widely circulated. Howe.^er. the data can be analyzed readily with 
the utilization of learninig cninciepts* (developed in adult education or 
elsev/here) and the data cszi be used to te^izi many observations and - 
learning formulas. ' 

There are a yfiumher^cS unresolved aiissat-ions -on which cooperative 
research is needed. Some exaiKiJ.es: 

'What is compreherrded by rhe term raotivaticm:? 

How does one learn tc util.ize in full his capacities ' 
and resources despio^ impediments of fear, anger, 
stress, loss of confidence? :\ 

What about the millions of under-educated, and those 
who hgve given up \^or have never tried to use learning 
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for a soluti..n of th --x prcialeais? How can 
rhe - be reac: ^ad? 

How ::an the : iree dL:i.-aiLT::: learning Cpsycioiniio or, 
•:3c::^tive an. aifectLuce; 1,- effectively linkr^u' 

vnia should t 3 done ^jj.o--z tkical problems ^ s-»^' 1 as 

(1} low to us^e ±nf orrri'^ir.:-.-! tlxat giveis power the 

neai aer or organizatii~. . 2) When and where :o , 

use informatioT' or siiil.. *-r±iat are not yen fz-^y tested or 

und£?-rstood — rr to -rrzd/xjiz^.ix zo use them, (3) "TvTiat 

to JO about, thir invas jjit. :>t privacy through .n!:firtain 

technologies and cert .i±T: zncdes of adult eduGi:ir-on? 

It perhapF appropriate :j close vith a rer:rj^rk by one of the most 
innovativfct educationists c.^ our rimre, the late Mahnrsa Gandhi of India: 
"We continue to make new d::s cover ies ami inventions in the phenomenal 
world; must we declare our bankrizptrcy in the spiritual domain? Must man. 
always be brute first and man afcex, if at all? If we are to make 
progress, we must not rep££Lt , history, but mak^^ new nistory," 
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II, INNOVATION IN ORGAI^IZLNG LEARNING ADULTS 
THE NEW TECHNOLOGY 
Burton W. Kreitlow 

I live in a dream world, 

In the year 105 AD my name was Ts^ai Lun.. I lived in Chxnci; and / 
invented paper ^ 1 believed that paper provideri the basis by whi-rh the 
entire world could communicate and it would t^mcrM^ 1 itexacy if my 
people were innovative in the use of this, nas? r^chnology. 

In the year 1045 my name was Pu Sheng am X cxeaited inovable type, 
but the Chinese characters were complex and nfv hrpe to remove ii^ Iit^acy 
was lost. 

In 1440 my najme was Johannes Gutenberg, L too invented ^mzjv.aiiile 
type; it was used and I believed we would ^eco3ne a Lctally litsrafce v^orld.. 

In 1550 I lost: my quill and found a piece ..i gt^-^mite: .witi. wfcica .1 
could write withbuc dipping. And ililitsracy wa^ultil be overrnQimi^ • 

In the 16'00's I changed from tht. hornbook to "chB use af a. chalk 
board. Here was the solution to rhri problei:: of i !.J-it:srac: . 

In 1650 in Germany again, I enclosed true gx.:: aire in xoc<x aiird knew 
again that illiteracy would be ended. 

In 1895 I was Guglielmo Marconi and sent t:it ilrst radio cenxmnunica- 
tion signals.. At last we could becone a literate world. 

In. 1919 I listened to the first scheduled radio broadrascz oti 9XM, 
which later became the State Station WHA in Wiii^sccmHln,- and tte uiximate 
in hardware to develop a total education s^vsten vms available.' 

In 1920 I was in the Bell Telephone U^^^ «nd isrrccsssfii^' ^Dxdinaxed 
sound on records with the motion picture prOitHTton:.. "Scnnehow passed up 
being Mison in 1889 when he invented the ,kiiiei:o scope. Again- I iuelieved 
we had foimd the ultimate hardware tb aid ±n .efliucal3.om.. 

In 1941 I sat in on the signing of rhe liicensing for Hhe it^st TV 
station. Now^ we were ready. But this., is getrting very ulctse tc: .gioiBie. 

In 1950 I knew the'' Ford Foundation had .the answer to tx)tai edacatioa 

Vhen they funded the Midwest Program for Airborne Televisiam- 

• • • . ' * 
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In 1951 I saw UKZVAC come from the engineering, brains- at tlie 
University of Pennsylvania; add this new development to the old and 
illiteracy would be gone forever. 

And' again in the early 19.60*s Computer Assisted Instruction and later 
the Dutch invention of the "cassette audio t^pe recorder, and now we were 
ready to take on the education of the world! 

But wait — out of my' dream world into reality — in 19 75"^ there are 
nearly 1 billion illiterate adults in the world. • 

I live in a real world, and today satellites hover over vast 
footprints of comntimi cation potential and educators have a friend in the , 
skies.. There is t' le new operational hardware that causes our leaders to 
say, "We have the ultimate scientific know-how to be used to raise the 
educational level of t^De world and remove illitieracy forever." But do 
we have the educat±ona__ know-how to any greater extent thaji-, did those 
who preceded--^?' 

Can we create edi::icational components to match the high flying *^ 
creations of scientists? This is the- real world of the educator today, 
and this is the focus of the thinking in this paper. 

Permit me soriie pen'sonal reflections concerning what technology can 
do for education. No ^ne would conclude from the evidence that it hasn't 
helped. We are not sure how ijiuch, but using technology has become a part 
of our everyday educational behavior. 

My real world of teaching began in a one-room school in tHe 1930 's. 
I used technology and I believed it helped me.. There's little research 
to prove that it did/butL I think it did. Ifliat technology had I learned 

to use? Chalk board, printed books, maps and charts', flashcards, pencils, 

I 

paper and a pitch pipe. There were no projectors, slides, 16, imn films, 
or overhead projectors or* phones at tliat school. 

Later, as an extension agent for a College of Agriculture, I used 
other hardware and. filled in the software as best I coulcl — -fjLltns, slides 
and even a metal wire tape ' recorder • Again, I believeS it helped but no 
research tells me how much. 

Later, as a university professor, I used other technological 
advances, trying to fit in software as I moved along. As otjiers before me 
and since, I became involved in reseax^ch, some 6f it to determine whether 



or not the technology I uf^ed. really worked. Let me review a series 
^of studies I directed in the 1960's that proved that my use of technology . 
didn't help as much as I believed it had. - 

Findings from my rese;irch on school district reorganization were 
sought extensively in Wisconsin and elsewhere. It seemed that even with 
news releases, university bulletins and appearances at conununity and 
county meetings I just couldn't keep up with the requests. One logical 
use of technology in this situation was to prepare a 16 mm film for 
distribution through our Bureau of Audio Visual Instruction. This was 
done and used, but always with a nagging. doubt about the efficiency of 
film. The bulletins, the films, and the lectures I gave in person all 
covered research results coming from the study. Why not check on the 
outcomes of these three approaches plus the use of the film on television? 
This we did in a series of studies on lecture, film, television and 
bulletins running^ over several years. And what did we find from these 
studies? 

Fii?st, no one media favored the other over a number of different 
learning situations. 

Second, the lecture gave the most consistent results among the 
media used/; 

Third, when information was presented with the researcher present, 
whether presented in live lecture, bulletin or film, the results were 
consistently higher by all three means than if a local person gave the .-^ 
lecture, distributed the bulletin for reading or showed the film. This 
led to the conclusion that the setting may be more important than the 
media in transmitting research results. 

And fourth, the film is reasonably close to the live lecture, in 
results and thus efficient* Later experience showed that if a local group 
could not get a live lecturer to address their chosen topic they often 
changed lecturers and topics. ^ ; ' 

The last three years I've been dabbling with another bit of / 
technology somewhat related to the i^e of educational satellites -r-.the 
Educational Telephone Network as* organized at the University of Wisconsin.' 

Three years ago I offered my first credit class over our telephone 
^network X seven interconnected classrooms from one end of Wisconsin to the 
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other. Others had done^ ic earlier It was a fiasco for me. Tae scrftwate 

of Kreit4.ow and his tr^terials aay h^ve found a pattern that was considered 

' . •» 

effective in a campyOs classroom, but on the teleohone network it. went. Uxto - 

/ "X 
an agonizing decline. By the third year on the network sufficient 

adjustments h^d >een made so that che positive ^tudent reaction approached 

that of a campus class. This semester I comparing the outcomes of a 

campus class with the oacco«es of an ETN cl^ij^s held last year on identical 

content and with identical objectives, (Some^f this experience is 

described in the November, I97A, issue of "Adult Leadership Q 

In undertaking this paper, it was ray intention to try to create a 
setting in which we might think together about the .new technology, Tnat's 
what we'll do now. I'm going to" create a problem situation, not too 
unreal, that may, be beyond our joint capabilities t^ resolve. But. let's 
: try . ; • ■ ^ 

At this writing, 22,300 miles above .the intersection of ^ the equator and 

940 west longitude, hangs^ATS-6 in stationary orbit. It is the technical 

hardware from which a group of one year educational experiments is undieirwayl 

They include projects in Appalachi^i, the Rocky. Nount^in States, and 

Alaska, 'For these educational projects there are/available two color TV 

channels and four voice channels of broadcast quality. The satellite has > 

available for other uses the capabilities of sending and receiving by • 

telephone, telegraph, radio, TV and facsimile and computer data Irapulses. 
- . ^ •. " - * ■ t . . > \ 

Here's wh^l: each expertoent is trying to do — ir^ one year* 

APPALACHIA \, ; 

The Apf^alachian component , ot the ATS- 6 demonstration is designed 

to test the validity of linking a local teacher-based ne\^o^k to a resource 

and coordination center via the satellite and other technologies. The 

purpose of this system is to provide local school teachers With in-service '"-^ 

education for graduate credit and instructiona^l materials in the areas of % 

car'eer education and elementary grade-level r evading instruction. 

Instruction will be provided through a mix of technologies initluding . 

pre-tapeii TV; live TV; programslnodif ied in response to feedbackf from each^ 

prevl'ous program; audio-based -programmed instruction^ f aceimileVtranfifmitted 

hard copy; computer-based diagnostics; and computer-managed in&tinaction* 
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1) providing cm . rlns; a?i : iTonsult . i - : 
ren\oce areaf^,' an proviii.-7K chlldr 
currlcylu.T< and i "iirjnati :i; ?) pre ... 
proj^rams to chi 1 rt^n^ auulcB, "^nd ; 
cia^ij^rcom inf;5:ru t ion. v ui>in^', a c 
A) delivering Le^ ivisicr; pro'gr^CTlni.; 
Alaskass viewers; '0 trarLsrjiccing: real--:: 
fro^ che lower '^^r states to Alaska - ^ ce v^^rsa. 

Nov wften all chi^ Is done^ our To.::hnological wlz.^^rds ac ground 
concroi will lower che iacellice * i-s ^a^cacionary orbit; it will ^ 
drift' case. In xwenty )r thirty dr^v ^ it will be over K«nya» csast of 
Lake Victorl-^, where it can give a r::>cd footprint to the Indian sub- 
continent* Here th<» Ir. iian govermatnc will use It for a year 1 
INDIA V , 

The Indian portion of the experissent has the following pcliaAry r 
instjrucfci&tal objecti-^^es: 1) contrlb^oste to family planning ob^Jectlves; ; > 

2) improve agHcultural practices; and 3) contrXbute to Wtibiml integrati^^ 



Tae cfy,perte<>nt If* to involve the broadcasting of .ln*:5tructlonal ceicvisio?>r 
progtmvi to mi OfU tented 4,000 ^ 5^0Q0 Indian villages . (Hie languages, 
to-be iist^iH in ihi'^i ey.pevi^t^nt nte ' HU\di ^ rtashmlrl, Bengali , Oriya, ' 
J'larathl, Cuj-zu^ati, Tarn 11 a ad English*) Ahouc 2,200 viliag<:JS are lo ' 
•r^keive prog.rasj5B from t!u> sate llitve, through corminity receivers, llie, ; . 
rtibeiver ^.^ill xtBi^ a ten- foot ^ inexpensive mesh anten'na with a front end.', 
couwercer to ch/?nge the sign/il froir. UliF ,co and ' from FM to A>!, The 

regaining villages ^i^re to he provided programs received by earth stations 
and' -rcdir.iribu^^ed to corryjiunicy receivers via VHF conventional cransml^'tters * 

So nov we 'have sok^c ideo of what can beVried if we eduo^torsv . 
approach che cn:^/K-.lvit;y of die. space sclent iscsV 

Elet'ore yroiivt. on, "lirr nj0 express nsy doubrs abo'uc tlic' v'ilue oi" the 
lour ed^tcaclos^al o>::>er iments iu^>?: des^cribed / i 
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First, oni^ year is too t^hort, tirtu/ 
^.>lr»ce rt^os^e realiscicr Second i1*.ough chk 
cosisTHmicar. Ion ^ay b*:* greatest in sparsely s^; 
the yor.kU thiC>,i5e are not ?;he jnoi^t appropriate: 
educ^Uionai software* -Tnac should be done 
critics* Third-,. ■ c-hiy t'Wi^nty -pt^rcent of the 
it* live; eighty pex^cent iB canned* llti^ do|^^^li^ 
would develop participant involvement, criticism and developmental input* 
.Xc r^ariy he another can^^. of scientific intimidation, . 

lluis, for our ptjr poses I am going to rm:?ve aliead a few yeare^, let 
m say I9S0j and provide a satellite and an educational softvare .development 
problePT' chat you can sec your mina^xo. Let's get the hardware up first, 

We*li cal'l it the Educational Technology Satellite 11, or. ETS-^ll, 
to shov that lt*S' the eleventh one and that it*H- up and ready for use- It 
van launcKfel with an Air_l?>Hrc<5" Titan III C rocket and is In a scationary 
orbit* At Lufinch^The^ pound package looked like. Figure 1. 

X^iMiw at location^ it unfolded and stretdied out to absorb rays from 
the sun; the antcunvii opened and all systems worked. It then looked like 
^^lgure 2, 
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Its position was such, chat tt covet:4d the Nortk Central part of 
the U^S.A. as in Figure -3. Tt had a footprint that gave positive and 



heartland of North American 



retches from Ohio State University 



efficient, communicacion potentials to the 
universities. (Figure 3A) 

You will note that this footprint sdi 
"to the Univerisity of Manitoba, covering ^ band 300 miles wide for that 
distance and including one of the great pjiDpulati^on and university and 
college complexes in theUnited States, Here is a place to test whether 
or not the educational community is competent enough to use positively 
what space scientists have produced. 

For starters, let's assume that a consortium of foundations, ti^e 
. U .S. . Gove^rifirii^nc , and major universities have reserved and agreed to 
finance ETS-11 for use over a five to ten year period (depending on the 
life of ETS-11) , The hardware is extremely costly, but it's up and ready 
to go.. Unless we can design and use learning environments in relation ' 
to ETS-11, we must conclude that this piece of new technology is beyond 
^ our professional capability. ^ It may be better to do nothing than to 
waste both hardware and software. • , ^ 

Reserved for our use are the following: 

1. Five color TV channels (receiving and sending) 

2. Five broadcast voice channels (receiving and sending) 

3. Telephone channels . , ^ 

A. Data impulse channels ^ - 

New areas in the concept of Video Place 'developed by Mr. Charles Moore 
and William Krueger of the Space Science and Engineering Center at the 
University of Wisconsin — Madison, co-mingled several individuals or groups 
from different locations in the footprint, as noted in Figures 4 and 5. 

In the use of television any number of our five channels may be used 
for input] to the satellite, and it in turn can be sent to any numberiof 
locations in the footprint "where receivers are installed. I'm assuming 
receivers] will (at the very least) be available in all universities and 
colleges. Figure 6 shows this concept as it operates. 

Now,i as adult educators, let us begin to think about how this great 
technology might be used for adult ••education and, for* higher education. Some, 
of us believe that higher education is one of the segments of adult education 
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Figure 3 The General Area of Coverage of ETS-TT 
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for the moment we'll assume that it is. 

Suppose — and, indeed, this may come to pass — >'*ou are asked how 
this new technology can best be used. \^nat would you use it for? l^Tnat 
should it be used for? That is the question I*d like to leave the reader 
with — he may well have a creative advantage over a few educators who 
are knowledgeable about the technology but afraid to dream. Tlie ^educationa 1 
ideas integrated into the ATS-6 projects, which I summarized, are not 
innovatively spine-tingling. Unless ideas for satellite use are more than 
routine, the use won't fly even if the hardware does. 

We will close with some suggestions developed by practitioners and 
graduate* students who have considered this matter in group problem-solving 
sessions : - 

1. The Live ERIC — Plug researchers into a live seminar response 
to' the major problems confronting selected fields of study. Use the ES^IC 
or other data and literature bases to print out related materials prior 
to and following the live seminar- 

2. Replace all **mini*' systems (audio visual center, duplicated 
computers, ETN's, etc.) with a single maxi systeaii (the satellites) that 
cover the area. 

3. Coordinate the extreme specialities where neither research nor 
teaching facilities should be duplicated at more than a handful of 
institutions. Then have tliis limited number carry that special field (with 
satellite tie-in) to institutions with a small number of learners. . Tliis 
latter group will get the basics of the specialty before transferring 

for a finial period of study to those institutions with tjie specialty, 

4. In selected fields with "master resources," offer special courses 
across the footprint. .Example: A professor lectures, illustrat and 
demonstrates to ten campuses two days per week. This can be live or 
taped. Tlien he condurrs live viueoplacfii class discussions with each oi. 
the ten as a follow-u; . This could be the professor*s full teaching 

load and only mas ter teachers woMld be selected for this.. 

5 . Call the sate^jllite 'Tootprint University . CentrariFe pr ijaary 
resources i.e., library, films, audio-tutorial research exchanges* 
Concentrate on very special field's such as medical instruction^ where rkxe 
surgical operations arc shared, special diagnoses, niodical school 



consultations and on in-service education in tliis field. The same can be 
developed in Law, Business and special areas of ecMcation. In-service 
education vili take highest priority over- the footprint. "Footprint U'* 
could become the key staff development and in-service unit for the 
professions in the area. Continuing education units as used some 
professions could be centrally '^banked** and on call through print-outs. 

6. Special vocnricnal training from on-site (factory) settings. 
In very special and fast developing areas it should not be necessary to 
duplicate facilities in vocational schools. Vocational schools should 
provide basic instruction while KTS-ll is used to keep up with the 
chaiu;in^; technology on the factory floor; live broadcasts to the vocational 
schools (or tapes) are available for follow-up. 

7. Develoj5 a research reporting system that removes lag time.. 
For e>:an:ple, research on new agricultural pest controls, cancer, adult 
learning, day care centers, would vie for scheduling on the standard 
research time cslot open each evening from X to Y hours. Each live TV 
researcli repofting will be followed by ERIC type printouts of background 
and new materials. 
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III. THE NATURE OF CONTINUING 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
Cyril 0. Houle 

I'lnviy f the- most profound changes in American thought and behavior 
" " r ".vV-'O JO ^;radiially chat their magnitude is seen only in retrospect. 
Ojr ; isillions of individual decisions, all trending in the same 
• cl'.on. — though with frequent eddies and counter-flows — a basic alteration 
o'.r -cs In ovt way of life. For example, the. movement of the population — 
jtrot- r^x- east lo the west, from the south to the north, or from the farm 
C^' :>vi<' city and then to the suburbs — provides a land far different from 
,?4iy which our fathers and mothers knev. Other changes have become 
c^sar-'the shift from agriculture to industry. nnd then to the service 
occ upations; from isolationism to internationalism; from a .civilian to 
a militarized state; and from a free to a controlled economy, 

V<i are just b.eginning to realize: that another profound change has 
occurred. We have moved away from, a common-school society in which every 
child and youth climbedjfrom six to sixteen years up the ladder of learning 
from the kindergarten or first grade to some upper rung, depending on his 
ability and financial resources, after which formal education ceased. We 
liave moved coward a society in which learning is designed and conducted 
from earliest childhood until senility or death. We call this concept 
'^lifelong loarning/\ This article will concentr^te-^p^i the years after 
graduation from the prof essional school, but we should recognize that they 
are 'part of the larger whole of the lifespan. 

Thirty-five years ago, we were all very , sure that the otily people 
who needed adult education were .those who had not had, the benefits of 
formal schooling* The process of education was like that of filling a 

jug» a task to be accomplished as far as possi^>le between the age of 

six and the late teens lor early twenties. With some people, colleges — 

and universities did ^v^ more. The ultimate product might resemble 
Lord* Macaulay of whom l\ was said that "he not only overflowed with. 
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learning but stood in thje slop!" 

Once tha. student was deemed to be suitably filled with, knowledge, 
he or she had to endure a ceremony in which an orator announced that 
learning was only commencing — but the young graduates usually had their 
minds on something else at the time. Nobody—students, faculty or orator — 
regarded the utterance as anything but ritualistic. Learning was over, 
except for those poor unfortunates who had fallen off the slippery ladder 
at some earlier point and might be given a second chance to get back on 
by a literacy class, a night school, a correspondence course, an extension 
program or an early morning television lecture on which it was harii to 
keep one's sleepy eyes focused. ^ 

-This faintly comic picture was never really valid. By the late 19A0*s, 
two fundamental facts became evident and, xa retrospect, we can see that 
they were always true. First, the socioeconomic factor which correlates 
most closely with the amount of continued learning in which an ind|.vidual 
participates is the level of his or her formal education. The more you . 
have learned, the more you want to learn. Second, successful and innovative 
people are more likely than others to take part in some form of continuing 
learning. Thus adult education is not merely a compensation for the lack 
of earlier schooling. It is also a reward for both the qtiaiitlty and the 
quality of formal education which an indivd.dual has undertaken* 

Purposes of Continuing Professional Education 
What are the purposes of continuing career education? Some people 
think about the matter very, simp list ideally using some such slogan as 
'^keeping up-to-date on new developments" but most people realize that ^ 
several goals must be sought simultaneously and that the process of doing 
so is difficult. There is no subject, however complex, vhlcK — if 
studied with patience and diligence — will not become more complex. Such 
is true of the purposes of continuing professional educations of which 
we , may identify at least eight, 

Thfi first aim is to keep up with the nfr^i knowledge required to 
perform responsibly in the chosen career* JtiBt think, for example, how 
much has happened in the various professions in ten years. At the start 
of the decade, we had just learned how »to keep a man in orbit around the 
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eartih; at its end, we had sent nany 2nen\ co the moo:.. Generals discovered 
very painfully chat the crushing weight 1 of great armaments cannot subdue 
n dedicated p^^asanir/ , At the same t;iin':r., physicians and surgeons learned 
'how to save the lives of nen who in apy\previous war would have died- 
Arc'nicects turned awav from their inf|ituation with steel and glass boxes 
and are now eriplcying now materials or finding inventive ways to use 
old ones. Pc-tcerns of resource allocation applied by public administrators 
are shifting as a result of new doctrines. And phanaacis'ts — perhaps more 
than the members of any other profession — have had to keep up with a 
changing scene, a.^ new products aqd new therapies succeeded one another 
or enlarged the range and the subtlety of treatment* 

The second niia of continuing professional education is to toaster 
new conceptions of the career itself, A recent study of dentistry notes 
that **twenty-f ive or 30 years ago, den^;al practice was limited to 
relieving pain and creating lesions of the teeth, the gums and other 
ti^isues of the mouth. Today it is concerned with -the comprehensive 
management of oral, facial, and speech defects and with the oral structures 
and tissues as they relate to the total health of the individual/' 
In other occupations, an equally profound change has occurred and the 
modern practitioner who does not underistand that fact is obsolete. 

The iiijxii AJSjI oi continuing professional education is to keep up with 
changes in the relevant basic disciplines. Practical careers rest upon 
theoretical bodies of knowledge, Tlie health prof essions , including 
pharmacy, depend upon anatomy, physiology, pathology and biochemistry; 
agriculture is based upon soil chemistry, meteorology and plant pathology; 
and social work finds its roots in sociology, psychiatry and political 
science* The prafessional does not neeii to become expert in these 
underlying bodies of knowledge, but 'he )ioes need to learn about their 
advances.. 

The four th aim of career-oriented continuing educatio^ is to prepare 
(sraetimes after the fact!) for changes in a personal career line. An 
individual may aove in one of many direc lions, such as from generalist 
CO Specialist, from one specialty to another, upward in a hierarchy, from 
a lesser to a more responsible job of the same sort or into a completely 
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new career. 

T[te fifth aijp of continuing professional education is to maintain 
freshness of outlook- on the work done, so that detail is not neglected. 
In every kind of career, people go stale after a while. My favorite 
example was given by a novelist who said of a hospital chaplain, that 
**he was just out of seminary and performed last rites without running the 
words together.** Perhaps education is not the only way to seek this aim, 
but its achievement can be aided by educational means — by supervisory 
training, by self-appraisal examinations and peer review, or by putting 
oneself in a new work or study situation which demands attention to 
detail. 

sixth aim of continuing professional education is to continue 
to grow'^as a well-rounded person. The mind should never be fully engaged 
in the practice of a lifework, however exalted, but needs to withdraw 
from that practice occasionally to be stimulated by contemplating theory 
or seeking understanding and skill in different aspects of life. Otherwise, - 
as V^hltehead pointed out, "The remainder of life is treatted superficially, 
with the imperfect categories of thought derived from one profession.*' 
Thus, an individual becomes a dogmatist not only on a single specialty but 
on all of life. Each of you, can probably suggest which careers lead to 
the greatest dogmatism. 

The_ seventh aim of continuing professional education is to retain 
the power to learn. This objective is an important adjunct to all the 
others. The skills of mastering knowledge are like other skills — they, 
are learned by practice, they atrophy from disuse and they can later be 
regained only with difficulty. The all-too-f requeht end result was 
plaintively expressed by the gentleman who was heard to remark, "I can 
see pretty well with my spectacles and hear pretty well with my hearing 
aid and eat pretty well with my new teeth, and I am getting lised to ^^earitig 
a toupee and walking with a cane, but I do miss my mindl'* 

The eighth aim of continuing professional education is to discharge 
effectively the social role imposed by membership in a prof essiout, a 
role which always exists whether or not the profession is licensed By 
the state. The professional must learn how to take collective responsibility > 
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to make right choices on issues, to 'Isjprc^ve and extend the d<:vltvery of 
service, to collaborate vith allied prof esrs^loniv, and co help police the 
actions of fellov: professionals* 

Distinctions ana Definis:iou5 

These eight purposes suggest that a fully fledged program of 

continuing professional education cannot -be conceived developed 

either easily or rapidly. Mrs. Vogl Bcrrs. once uou a grand piano sr. a 

raffle. The next day. Yogi sought out a fellov bail-player know^ for 

his planistic talents and said to hijs ♦ '*Uov about droppiisg by our house 

socJe evening and shoving hov to use it/' That story ccfses to nsy cslnd 

whenever I hear of so^e new device o: process vhJLch purports to he an 

. inTallible vay of maintaining the advar^ced and subt le skills ajnd 

understandings of huxidreds of thousands of Mghly trained people throughout 

a SO^-year professional llfetlisi^. 

In designing any complex systen^ ue mmt begin, hy making distinct ions - 

'*nien most people urge ^'continuing education^" they really siCiin '^tncermlttejrc 

education/* They believe that th^^ flov of custonrary daily experience 

should be enrich<"d by reading books or journals* taking courses* attending 

conferences or lectures, or participating in othar periodic or sporadic 

activities. Mo5i; educators settle very gratefutly for occasional learning . 

of this sort, operating wholeheartedly in the belief that **niore is better/' 

It is vottU noting, hovever , that intcrsaittent educat ion ' falls short of 

the fullest :s^e>^nining of ^'continuing education/* vhich I take to be that 

engagement and Intetrjctlon vith life In which tho husuin mind is steadily 

absorbed in its ou^n enlArg-iSJent: . In even the most tiundane tasks, sorae 

parr of tht^ tiiind stsys free to act as observer and, if ve vish,. we can 

constantly c6nte?nplate, reflect upon practice, make judgsjents about the 

effectiveness of our actions and consider how we may lisprove obr 

perfottaance* Hoving outward fro® this direct ^and internal experience, 

ve can dif:>cuss our work vith assoctatc^^, jsove collectively towiirdi Its 

improversent , r^^sd, study / visit , oxplote ond take part in all those 

systaantic exi^«^riene:es which >x*nlighten ^ft^i enliven career* 

' ' ■ - - . ^ ... ' - 

How veil do people engaged in post^-degree careers jaetualJty undertake 

tf\is f .ess of colatinulng education,, or for that matter of intermit cent 



education? *ThDse vho try to answer that: qu^clon ordinarily talk as 
thoxjgri t^v-ery learned occupation has two classes of ineiiibershlp----tiiose who 
''ki^<r.p up*- and those who do not, the latter being in the vast najoricy. 
3uc ^jveryone really understands chat the gradation is subtle, and that 
the tnesibers of a profession range greatly, from those whose constant , 
ii-xaniination of their work performance leads them to an ever piore refined 
and exalted conception of it to chose who seem content to grind through 
their davf? In deadly routine, 

A n>^;jthet leal distribution of the aenbers of a profession on the 
h^ist^^ of their sophistication of practice is charted (Figure 1). Modern 
sociological. invesFigation suggests that such pe pie may be ranged along a 
norrrtal probability curve in terms of their readiness to innovate and adopt, 
n^v practices. On this curve, at least four different levels may he 
distinguished, though not vlth precisio^n* At the upper'' end of the 
continuum are the innovat ors , who continuously seek to improve their 
performance, usually in highly unconventional ways. They are attracted 
to Ideas and practices that are still untested, but which seem tp offer 
great prosiise, Their^ desire to innovate may have to do only with the 
techniques cf their work, but it may also lead them to push the frontlets 
of t:heir careers outward or to make linkages with oth^r realms of 
knowledge. " . 

The pacesetters feel the need to be progressive in their practice 
but are not eager to be the first by whom the new is tried. They, wait 
until a practice or idee is fairly well tested, and then adopt it. This 
judgemental quality of their characters t^nds to win respect and therefore 
to make them legitimizers of innovation for other people. The majority 
adopters make up the great bulk of t;hose who practice the career. Among 
them, in a gradually spreading wave, innovations are diffused, winning 
support in part because pacesetters have s^t a seal of approval on them. 
The final group are the laggards, who learn only what they must know ±£l 
^ they are to stay in practice. They have built a house without windows 
and now they live in the dark. 

Innovators — It is my hypothesis that the nature and extent of the 
continuing education of those who work in a career is directly related , 
to their level of sophistication of practice. Innovators do research, 
have clear-cut plans of independent learning, seek. and cherish part-time 



Figute 1 - A Classification of the Members of a. Prof ess ion** 




Level of sophistication of practice 



> 

^Professors, association executives, researchers, government regulators, stimulators, 
editors > etc. » 

**From the address *'The Nature of Continuing Professional Education" by Cyril 0. Houle, 
Professor of Education, the University of Chicago, at the APhA . Seminar ^f or Continuing 
Education Personnel.' ^ ^ 
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^ teaching positions, belong to groups vhlcti have restricted membership 

aiid which take pride in beiAg more advanced in their practice than their 

colleagues, read highly specialized journals, attend invitational f^erjiaars 

and leave their work occasionally to engage in full-tinse study. Thcraas 

Hobbes said: of them that they have "a lust of the mind,^*th3C by a 

perseverance of delight in the continual and indefatigable generation of^ ' . 

knowledge exceedeth the short vehemence of 2-ny carnal pleasure." 

Innovators are so eager z-j. r.eek the new thaz less arduous efforts to learu 

'•'than their own may seem ? ipt^^rficial or eve:i iTieretrlcious to them. This 

often leads them to ignore or be contemptuous of formal programs of 

continuing learning. ^ _ ' • 

Pacesetters — Pacesetters look in two directions: toward the innovators 

and toward the majority adopters. They value opporttinities to be exposed. 

to new ideas and techniques, but they also maintain an attitude of 

, conservatism toward avant-garde practices. Therefore, they seek to 

learn by the methods used by the innovators, though to a less wholes-hear ted 

degree. They are. likely also to esteem membership in restricted societies^' 

part-time faculty positions, and other similar , kinds of learn in;g:, tUough 

their aim may not be so much to gain knowledge as to prove, to themselves 

and to others that they are part of the inner circle of ' the profession*/ 
* - • , "- ■ 

Yet the pacesetters are also concerned about the career group itself 

and feel a strong need to organize, conduct^ or take part in its structures 

and its key • functions . Thus the pacesetters strongly support group 

' learning endeavors, giving leadership to such activities as the meetings of 
professional societies, conventions, exhibit.s, short courses, lecture 
series, conferences, and efforts to learn within such insti1:utional 
settings as .schools, welfare;agencies , • hospitals or- libraries. The pace^ 
setters are also the chief sponsors of the newer technologies of leariiing,^ 
such as films, closed-circuit co-lor teleyisiou, video-tapes, recordings 
or telephoned digests of research findings, self-scofed examinations, : 

' computer-assisted instruction or the use of simulated situations.or case ^ 
studies. The' pacesetters often take partft in these activities themselves, 
though they do so with mixed motiyes; they want to leam, but they also 

.want to lend to an activity the' support of their presence as . acknowledged 
leaders in the profession. *. . . < - 
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Maj or Ity aclopLer s — Majority adopters, since their number is so large, 

have ii ^prcuul of innovative interests, ranging from those practitioners 

■'riho \ivc. JujiJt beiaw t'ne p.jceset ters to thpse who are just above the laggards, 

iXvA som^tinics moving upward to one or slipping downward to the other. 

Tiie majority ado; lert" participate in organized programs of continuing 

ouucacion both beciuse of a sense of obligation and because they respond 
I. ■ '■ [ ■ ' 

thi> e.vamples and the appeals of tlie pacesetters. Ideas and practices 

are- also dii fused (movd than Is sometimes admitted) by the conuhercial 

^ppeai-s of salesman of supplies^ equipment, and services, who almost 

Alwiiyiy surround their approach to a professional with some anra of 

educat ion. ;. {/. 

/Majority adopters vary greatly in their acceptance and practice of 

self~:education. 'Yhey usually pay lip service to the idea, but it is 

harder to win their attention, to a specific proposal than their verbal 

*-uppo*''. i Vid ha\rder stil^l to persuade them to participate in it.- lliey 

juj. f-> ' rv.-;. the:n!^;c ivo6 apart from inno./ators, who are — they are likely to 

tiUnk — too extreme in, c heir advocacy of whatever is new or who .are likely ^' 

to live in a world j*einovr,d from that of practical affairs. The feeling 

oy^rejecCipn .Is reciprocateyd. In the field of medicine, J.G. Freymann ' 

ha':S j>i:ovided an example of such separatism — , ^ 

...among a vAcal minority of practicing physicians can 
be found a thiniy-veiled anti-xntellectualism, preoccupation 
' " \ with medical economics, and resistance to change. In ' 
the academic community can be. found islands of j, 
Intellectual snobbery, startling -ignorance of the 

quality of practice outside the university, and , ^ 

impatience with conservatism. 

Such a schism is not unique to medicine. Ttiis' separation, between the 

innovators 6n the one hand and a substantial number of majority adopters 

on the otlier, * h ighlights the ijiipor tance of the pacese^iters in any strategy 

of organi7,ed continuing education. 

. Laggards — Laggards cause deep concern to everyone. A profession has 

rvelected them, traiVied them, admitted them to practice, and must fight 

CO protect their perquisites. If they are. licensed, society has a stake 

in their a1)iiity, , But laggards do not respond properly to their privileged 

nosit-ion. Their ideas have hardened before their arteries. Their old 

...... ^ ' \ 



skills deteriorate and they do not adopt n^w ones — or, if they grudgingly 
do so, it is by a not easily understood process of osmosis or by 
yielding a bit to pressure. The laggards say Q±f they defend themselves 
at all) that education costs money and time*«They do not realize that 
ignorance is even more expensive. Other people may tell them how to 
solve their problems, but they have a difficulty for every solution. 

Reinf orcers — You will have noticed a fifth group of people on the 
chartj the reinf orcers . They retain a career identification but they do 
not practice it directly. Instead they are professors, association 
executives, researchers, goverrrnieric regulators, stimulators, editors, 
and occupiers of many positions. Such peop*Le;bear the- chiei^ administrative 
burden of ''continuing education since their livelihood center^ on it to a 
greater or lesser degree. Often they work directly with learners, giving 
lectures or writing papers or editorials. More frequently, perhaps, they 

* •'■ \ i 

set up the arrangements 'by which vbther 'people,^chiefly innovators and 
pacesetters, carry o'ut the major' instructional responsibility. 

•All reinf orcers Qonceive of themselves as innovators or ^pacesetters 
but, as the cl^art suggests, they are actually drawn from all^levels of 
sophistication of practice, including the laggards. People jno longer . 
competent to, practice a profession sometimes occupy safe berths in 
associations, in government bureaus and, though as a professor I hate 
to say it, in universities.. If a reinf orcer wants to f?^/a laggard, he 
often needs only to J.o6k in the mirror or go down the hal/ll 

As individuals, tfie reinforcers tend to follow the practice of the 
basic group to which they belong. If they have been ir^ovators they ar(i 
likely to remain innovators , though their attention ma'^ now be devested \ 
less to the content of the profession itself than to /the new frontiers c 
llective advancement in which they find themseirres/. The pacesetters 
n3 the members of the middle majority behave in th^ir accustomed ways, 
and laggards can resist knowledge just as successf i^lly on the staff of 
a journal, in the secretariat of an association or of a government burea|a, 
or as members of a university faculty as th^y could if they were in 
active practice. 

The collective mix of the reinforcers has a great deal to do with 
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die amount: and kind of cont: in\5 In^; ^'ducaiion whlvh a protcivslon or oihcr 
career group sponsors. Ii •■ncvu ot ihe. relnforcer^Vt i-ot' e:<.:unpU?:, ^vc toward 
the right-hand sirie o{ t.ho r-ww on ? ht; c\t:irt., rhe pr<>jf^r;i.!n ch^^y prorh^:n:r 
win be character Ued by viialiiy, iioveliy, and diver it; y ..^ If so, li: i^i 
possible tiiat iho. \ne^ube.rf^ in chv lower half or im^ trbit r ibu^ian vlU 
crilicivie iho prograr^ because it ir- loo inu^ract i cai or vi>lo^i;5ry or 
costs loo much. IF the mix. of rtj Iru'Drc^:^'*^^ cent:c;r>i arov:;u! the tnlddlc of 
the di^iCr ibut ion-^as it; often oocs-'-ihe com. Inui isf; educational acClvltiey^ 
provldod will stay wichiii a ?-^^af e-and-sure pattc^ntj fol loving the 
routines dictated b\ cu^to^n. Mcanvhliv^, the pav^enet tf^rs uill grac^i 
speakers* cables and the Innovator s vi H go orx in thoir Individual - vays . , 
or form special gr<)Vi;>f^> that satisfy titeir hunger for learning. Tney -* 
vithdrav ivam the rnriio body of the c:\fc:er ?>roup and Hortiet Ine?^ .vl'^v It 



with disdain or .scorp 
To suggest that' 



these f i ve f*roup^'i ex i^i c 1 fi* r-ot to imply that nien 



and woinen are locked„ inTiv<a':v^aI ly and sorever into a.^Un^le p^jctern of 
fnnovat ivene^;:^ <^^ o:' f>tudy. ^to^ne people may velccnrse a nev idea in o?)j^ part 
of tiu:^ir l.ive?^ ai?d reject it in oii:*-rf^; find the growth of re5ponf>lbi U^y 
turns numy a yobn],; inaj>vator iuto a rUddle-ai^ed pacesetter* Vet this 
ordering of individvsaJs into -broadly dfif iniible group^^ appear^^ to describe 
at least one facet of reali^ty, 

•A Le-ok -it Pre^^ent fuliclei; and Bel.';i5' - 
If so, '^.'e need to i<\ok .st -'^otne of our present policies and bci:iiefi>. 
We isave a generrull '<^<;;l idt^a tiiat e%»eryhody ought co' learn more than he 
nvT^- knws. -it in this tijovlK^hl which giveii^rise co the policy that more 
i^y better-'-Tnpre !7;eet Ings ^ :tiore course?i> ^rjore lectures > more jouraali- > ^ore 
bcokSf more ev^ery tiding. To achieve thlrx idea* we may siniply churn ouc'a 
nut.iber of i»ener.'vli^ed pro^iram^v for everyone ^wiio will come; or we may ui:>e 
a variety of approaecu; :i , thlnkl^^i; ahoist special areas of content or 
about uit'- needfi of di^;it Inct ive occupat iona T^^roup^ * It nay be that If we 
want to think about advancing a profe*>xnon as a whole, we inay firnt rsecd 
to consTder the dlHtinctiee, edvicational rcqulrer^ents of each o.f the 
subgroups I 'have hypothei;i:-:ed» 

The iVraovator^s need to .find Vxay^r to . orplore the frontier of the 
occupation, crt/atiup. the nev ldeaj> and the tested knovleoge that, will 
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eventually ..be ci'ivised to other professionals by the yari.oua channels of 
ccrjTtunic.ir. ion . Tb*> oacesec cers n^eed Co learn how to exercise their special 
t.a:nk« 01 lea^lershii .o establish pat. terns of education. And whoever is ■ 
refipons lb ic for a group of ralnforcers — the dean of a school, say, or the 
aurr;lnlBt.rator of a government bureau or a professional association — 
nee(.ii; ro try to recruit pacesetters and innovators for his staff and give 
triefn freedom to work and learn effectively. 

Fiovever, the two chief concerns of organized continuing education 
today in all occupations are the same — how to speed up the learning of the 
majority adopters and how to reach the laggards. The arguments ordinarily 
dear with whether it is bettei to use tfie^ stick or the carrot. Tlxis r , 
analogy grows more vivid when one considers that these two forn\s of 
stimulation are usually, required by mules or donkeys. In the matters 
with which we are dealing, the stick requires the threat of lawsuits or 
governinental rr::gulation, compulsory continuing education, the fear of 
adverse publicity , the loss of the right to practice, and the intjroduction 
of licenses which ir.ust be periodically renewed. The general -t4ieor-y:.J.^ 
chat if minds are not cultivated, they should be plowed under. Hie carrot 

calls for the growth and cnrictoent of opportunities to learri until they 

f 

are so pervasive and attractive that they become irresistible. Some 
greater use than at present of both approaches seems inevitable, though 
the mixture will vary from occupation to occupation, and from time to 
time. 

All of these concerns suggest intennittent education, .but beneath 
't1iem lies the deeper theme of continuing education. How does the individual 
worker build within his or her value structure the belief that continuous 
learning should be a way of life and how is that belief parried out? 
Is performance in this respect a wholly innate or self-directed 
accomplishment, or can external influences be brought to bear upon it? 
If the organized career ^roup can have such an j.nfluence, how does it 
dp so? Is it enou^^h merely to increase the volume and quality of 
intermittent learning in the belief that thereby reinforcers, innovators, 
•pacesetters, the middle majority, and laggards will all be aided to 
strengthen their underlying 'sense of desire and need for learning? It 
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is in finding answers to tkese questions that the deepest challenges 
lie. 

The world of work is scorned by those who argue that it does nbt 
involve the nobler aspects of life. And yet, as Gautier once said,'i**All 
else passes; art alone endures/' He was thinking only about the fine 
'^fl^ts, but his observation is also true in the dictionary's broadest ! 
definition of art as "skill in performance, acquired by experience, 
study, or observation," Modern men and women find that the essential 
nature of the work they do Cas pharmacists, architects, engineers, healers, 
priests, administrators, or members of other professions) has endured 
through the centuries while civilizations rose and fell and new ones took 
their place. 

The quest for excellence in any craft* requires continuing effort to 
learn to perform it well. An observation by Joseph Conrad identifies the 
lasting goal at which that quest always aims. He said, "...the attainment 
of proficiency, the pushing of your skill with attention to the most 
delicate shades of excellence is a' matter of vital concern. Efficiency 
of a practically flawless kind may be reached naturally in the struggle 
for bread. But there is something beyond — a higher point, a subtle and 
unmistakable touch of love and pride beyond mere skill; almost an inspiration 
which gives to all work th^t finish which is almost art — which is art," 
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, IV. SEIS PbVNNED Li::.m^3K(; AN]) MrUOR PERSONAL CH/vTsGE 

Allen Tough 

Tlie first item on Chiirc 1 ouulincs the foctjs or phenomenon chac 
has fascinated me for the Jast ten years or so. I have called Ic a learning 
project, but what I suggest, in parentheses would be ati i^ven asore -iccur^iCe 
title — a major learning effort. The focus is on people trying to le^rn, 
trying to change. People of course lentn wirfr/out cryljfig, buc that l<i 
not what I^m looking at. Uluit t suggi>st. chac/ve look at U highly 
deliberate effort; we define that effort pero niore than half of the 
person's total motivation had to be learninrf and retaining certain 
definite knowledge or skill so that less iTTTHihi^lf of the person's 
motivation can be pleasure or enjoyTnent. 

And I 'vc ,^quggestGd that there ha$i to be a clear tocur^. Hie person 
nas to know what he ot she is trying to learn. Someone who valk^ into 
a museum for an hour knoying chat he will learn something but not Kr,cwing 
what., simply does not qualify by our criteria. We have a minlraum ciixie, 
period, seven hours — that i.^, over a period of several iiusnchti k person \ 
has CO spend at least severf hours crying co gain this particular knowledge J 
and skill. Now in fact tl.e average learning project is around 90 or 100 i 
hoiirs, so we do not have to use that sevejrii-hour cut-off all ch^ac often. :. ! 
My reason for choosing the seven hours was partly as a nuigic nuraber, end 
t>artly it's about one working day; and my feeling has been that if someone 
devotes the equivalent ; of a working day to trying . to learn sofseching, 
it is worthwhile looking- at it • 

Number two on Chart 1 gives you the various populations of the is-udy 
int/erviewed by our group in Toronto and by graduate studence and 
others all across the U.S.A.,. Canada, Ghana, and New Zealand (though » 
I do not have the data from there yet). Combining the result?? of all these 
studies we find that the differences are not great. In fact\ the data 
found in each study are roughly the same as data found in the other 
studies. /\nd that is what number three on Chare. 1 dealB with hov 




a-iart ol Learning Projects 



A learning project: Cniajor learning effort) : 

— highly deliberate effort 

— to gain and 'retain certain definite knowledge and skill 
™ clear focus ' 

— at least 7 hours * 

Populations surveyed: ' ^ 

— r Toronto: pre--3chool mothers; elementary school teachers; 

lower v/hite-'collar women and men; factory workers; 

municipal -^politicians; social science professors; 

unernployed men; IBM salesmen; professional men; 

16-year-olds and lO-^year-olds 

— Vancouver: members of public employees' union 

— Syracuse ^ suburban housewives / 

— Tennessee: large rural and urban populations - 
--- Nebraska: adults over '55 

Fort Lauderdale: adults who recently completed high school 
Atlanta:^ pharmacists .. . / 

— Kentucky,: parish ministers ^ 

— - West Af^rflca {Accra, Ghana): secondary school teachers; 
bank officers; department store executives 

— New Zcal|\nd: several North Island populations 



— condi:^cts|8 dif ferent learning projects in one year 



A middle orjmedian person: 
conducts 1 8 dif ferent le 

— spends a 1 total of 70u hours altogether at them 

^' ■ ' 

Wio plans tl\e learning efforts frcm one sesision to-'the next? 

— the learner: 68% 

— a group or its leader/instructor: 12% - 

— a pro or friend in a one-to-one situation: 8% 
" a nonhuman resource (records, TV, etc.)' 3% 
— ^ mixed (no dominant planner) : 9% 

Out of 100 learning p-'Djccts, 19 are planned by a professional educator 
and 81 by an amateur. 

M05)C common motivation:" some anticipated use or application of the" 

knowledge and skill. 
I.e? s common* curiosity or puz/.lement, or wanting to possess the 
/Z knowledge for its own sake*" 

Ra^e (less than 1% of all learning efforts): credit. 

j 
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common this • phenomenon is, and, how much time it * calces, llioae f igures 
pert^ain to the middle or median person Ctliat is, h*2lf of the people in 
th4se populations have learned more 'and spent mure tiii^e learning ond hnK 
/he people have spent less). And you will notice thai this person conducts 
eight different learning projects^ eighi: major learning efforts «:ach 
year — in eight quite different areas of knowledge and skill* ^ That in 
itself is quite different, of course, frorq what previous surveys have 
found* 

The other statistic is that people spend a total of 700 hours at 

this activity — highly deliberate efforts to learn* (I decided against. 

calling The Adult's Learning Projects '*Seven Hundred Hours** because then 

we were not sure about the figures* Kow I wish I had called it thatf) 

The figure ifi; probably low — at least for a great many populations ' — 

for two reasons. First, many of our interviewers havo failed to. get 

the full number ,.of hours. Almost every interviewer r^port'^ mla^lng sense 

learning projectls. Then some of the later studr^es have actually had much; 

higher figures than that— sev^n;- hundied* That works out to nhzoBt two ^ 

hours a day — an incredible figure when you think about lc» , i 

- ^ I 

Now, number four on the Chart helps one to understand why our figures 

are so different from those of Johnstone* s National Survey ^ in the 1960*0, 

and some of the other surveys^ It describes who planned the learning 

effort from one session to the next — not who did the initial pliiuning 

the day-to-day deciding about what to learn and now to go about it* And» 

of course, the majority are self-planned. The learner hinaself or h^iraelf 



decides which step to take next in the learning efl 
plans the path. It is often i, zig-*zag path which a 
but the learner does decide from one s easion to the 
to learn. 

Now w^iat* has happened 1 thinks looking y^t- tixu 
fifteen years (or even longer), is that until fairly 
looked only at nhe tip of the icebergs' Only a smaljl part ^^f the Iceberg 

■ 9 

shows above the water's surface. In adult learning otv adult education 
that small highly* visible tip of .the iceberg is groups; of poopXe 
learning — In audUoriusns, cVevsrooms, workshop.s> or eoJYfsrences/ TJ^at 



ore — the learner 

next vhat and how 

^.search for' the la4>:t 
recently people. 



is what adult educators have noticed and paid Attention to over tte years. 
Righcly so. Thac*s an ijnportant phenomenon. 

Mow Johnsrone took tha great step of putting a question in a survey 
asking for other ways o£ learning. He did not have any probes; he just 
asked one simple* blunt question; and so he did not get all that much 
response* He got far more response than he anticipated. He was amazed. 
His Uolunteers For Learning reflects his amazement. But of course, we 
now know he got it only a tiny portion of the self-planned learning or 
learning planned outsid^ of educational institutions. We came along, 
3^in a sim^.lc^Hiiinded way> and interviewed ^people about all of their learning 
efforts. W^^ found they couldn't remember them. So we developed probe- 
sheets that S'^gges ted some, things that people learn about. And, we also 
cook an hour and qne-halt (at least, an hour) in most of the interviews 
to study just this phenomenon, whereas Johnstone was studying a whole 
range of phenomena. 

We really' pushed, poked, probed, and helped the person recall. We 
found it too'k^Ai^ople about 20 ta^.25 minutes to really start getting^ on 
out. wavelength anS start to recall their projects, at least beyond three 
or. four of them. Also Johnstone's interviewers were interviewing iae 
person who answered the door and asking them about* every adult in the 
hov^ehold, so that if I answered the door I would be asked about my wife's 
iearnin;! projects as well as my own. , ' - ' ^ 

Weli>./when I did interview ihy wife ll found that I was not much aware 
of hni- learning projects./ I thought: thatjl knew her pretty well, but I 
was astounded at the kind of things she was Spending countless hours at 
t\^dt 1 simply hadn't put together a] Lhougl^ I knew some of the bits and . 
pieces.. So I would not have answered JohnstoneVs interviewer very 
accurately about her learning. And I would not have dpne a great, deal 
better with my ovm learning. And 1 suspect that most of us, are in nhe 
samn condition — not really in touch wi^ih all of the things that we 
have been trying to learn in tha last twelve montlis. • 

So Johns tone'/s iiite'rviewers asked- a> question soma thing like this, 
. '^Du ring the last twelve months , have you, . or anyone else ih your household 
tri4d to learn something independently, on your own?" Most people did not 



recall any, and we now find, of course, chat ti^i real picture is the 
revarso. of that. Most everyone recalls quite a few — and It is a rare 
-person who remembers only one or two or three. In cli^. Toronto group we 
•found only one "zero/' and in most of the other studies;; there were either - 
no zeros or very feWi , \ ' 

We've looked at this total iceberg then and most of It is in the 
Invisible partj the self-planned part. It is invisible co the lejarnars; 
it is .invisible- in other people around theaiy . It is a pherib?nenon that ' ' : 
are just not in touch with; It is r^ot very coramon at . a. dinner paiffy to 
say, "And what are you tryirig to learn lately?'^ ' It is not something that 

you talk about. We talk about courses and conferences, but not the KJth;*r 

- - ' * ■ ■ 

kinds of learning. At leasjt we do not put it all together in a single . 
phenomenon — * an effort to learr* 

2,ou will notice on the chart that 12 percent of .^.ii nuEjot l^Sijrnlng efforts 
are conducted in groupS/^ planned by the group or the Xradcr, oi^ instructor* te» 
than 10 percent are conducted ;fo a one'-to-ons> slcixatfior the w^iy /ve <ilXv or 
tnost of us, learn no drive a cat\ play • che piaru:)" remUju figure that 

surprised me the moijt guesa"i?J the 3i7>ercei^t: for norx-hurian 3i's::>ourct*«- I thought 
programmed instruction and tt^lovision ^icries, langi.iage rt>cordsy- and so on vouXd 
be much more popular t^an they turned out to be, "Thgu therft iB the 9 pc^rc4^m that 
is mixed^ Of course, altopst ^all of chose are self-plimfted' plu^/somfethlng .eX^t% 
a-o the self-planned li zure of 6S percent 'should be ral^erf to^ soffledvlng lik^ .^ 
three-quarters or 77' percent, - * 7-^ . - » 

In number five I have criW to captux'e all th<i flgureis in on^ very- 
simple statistic, and that lis tbat^ If yau look at qne hundrc'd iMrning 
projects, about twenty are planned by prof essiomiels ^nd ssbout eighty by 
the learner himself or herself or so^e other, ^tmteur planner/ ; 

Turning how to what people ie^rn about ot learn to doy ve find that 
there is incredible diversity- If you iibK a room, full of petjple to taak^d 
lists of their rece.^?t personal learning projects you will find a ciind 
boggling variety of topics* An mpxicinti^ti of this ia a yery very old 
one in adult i education — - that no one tosfti tution could possil>ly *seec 
the needs ofUll lean^lng projects for nil adults* In fnct X do not 
think any institution c^n even cossprehend all '>f the item get en 
such lists. So adult <i^ducation jfSJUi^t be^iunilistlc; it coul4 not poa?5lbly 



hv. "ionorsoUi^^ic ai> youth CiiJucvKloo prteariiy is. Anyciife who has studied 
iiifuX'v- t:^i^•K:/st lv!55 k;vr^'> thai ChlH one of the bMic characterlo tics of 
th;:^ cher^- ir^ t ri^miMulou^i <UvurHit.v oi infit ixvitions, begin to 

*ti>i* why, h<:^caui>e of ?:he . hxriidible dlver^ilty of Ic^irning needs. 

It perhaps be useiul to try !:o' ansvet ;^.ome questions frequently 

pui to u?* abuut our teBcnxch. 

iiE'^^laS^ >'^^ distinguish bi^twiscin activities and learnings 

projtn:t5^ or arc thc^y one and the: sarne?*' ^-Taat we are really looking at is 
ch^ intention oi' the activity. So that regardless of i/hat the person is 
doing, if he in trying co learn, crying tc) change through that activity, 
then vc> call it loacnln^ projecc- People do learn in. other ways. There 
are loti:> of ^jctlvtfies chat lead co learning. But if that is not the 
p^.rftoa*£i prtoary "Intencion tl^on we do not Include it in our definition 
of a icjarning project* . ' . ' • 

. Qucistiqn^ you ^'ef iue le). (ling as change?** Yes, it can be' 

intt*rnal change — w-Hhin one\s head ~ understanding, information, or 
whatt^vc^r. 1 dei Ine a learning project as an effort to change, 

(Wo^tlon: '*Is son|c sort of stress a pirerequisite for a learning 
projt^et "to begin?*' No, maybe approximately one-third all learning 
pirojt^cCH 'b<>gin because of this, btit a lot begin for other reasons — 
curiosity; ?or ex;^imple. The desire, to build a porch around iny house may 
not conm-o'uc of stress; 'it may simply bR something I want to'^do- Growing 
veg^^tJm^es might be 'initiated because you don't have money to byy^ them, 
o,i? It might Just be for fun. 

j#Dther important factor is that these learning projects can continue 
over many 'years. In West Africa v/e founo a gi:eat many projects thatv* 
went hack ten or f if teen year? . Student-s at my institution now are trying 
to trac'»e some of the projects back to see what the origins are, and they 
are..'bflen going back to childhood — so that you can't unders?:.and the 
present! learning project without knowing what the learner's previous 
interests were. lliere really is a Ivivng-teriu aspegt. Now ,.some of them 
come ancl ^o. Some are seasonal, like tenuis- ^Some come and go, like 
tai^..ing 1 kids, in the sense \that a different kind of crisis will arise 
ac different times. The kidk seem to go through periods of plateau when 
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'everything is rather sunny; then things seem to fall apart. Re or sh.e 
wonit sleep or eat, or hits people. Then you turn to l)r» Spock or your 
neighbors or pediatrician about how-to deal with it. Than you go through 
another period of several months when you -are not learning anything or 
putting in the effort. 

There are other learning projects Cl think this is a typical 
American pattern) that are very brief. I have to make a decision by 
Wednesday, s.o I will read everything I can now and ask people about, it, 
and then Vll make the decision, liOr with child--r earing, you may have .> 
a cr^sh program for five days- This seems to be the^Atnerican style. 1 
say that because we were not picking thM up in West Africa even among 
business executives, who did not iseem to have so many of these short'-' 
term projects. ^| 

Question : *'\^at about variaitions in the learning as the -result of 
work or other activities that are taken on primarily for re^tions other 
than learniag?" It is not always true K:Ljt people learh from their work* 
The trend that I see is that people are choosing jobs that seiim to^be 
educative, and corporationsj or employers that will he educative* Tl^ey 
are asking a little less now of pension plans and that sort of thing and 
a little moro. about the kind of organization it is* General Eiectr-^c - 
did a -survey on the future ^Df business valuei; and they clenrly found this 
sh,ift toward looking at how 'xeducatrive, a job or. task is, I enjoyed \ 
iritlerviewlng one fourth-grade teacher v;ho' chose things to teach that he . 
waStited to learn about. He knew that was an effective vnv to jfeotivifte 
himself.; 1 have heard Sunday School teachers say th<i siiroe thing* So ^ 
we do choose seme of our tasks partly in order to learn/ It is a , 2- 
fascinating phenomenon. * ^ ^' . ' ' ' 

Major Peic'sonal Change 
Lee's go now to another related topic* which t r \X 'Wjot per^oi^aX 
change.'* In the last few, years I have begun to ^focu.^^ ^«5y ovo ^?norg>\ajn^ 
one sipecific area^of learning projects, ^1 dxat- 1 th:!i:nk that the oi!^t^ 
are unimportant, but mv^ ow\^ interest is to «ti)dy t^i^jjor p<*rwnai cHangi<5# - 
Major means chat the learning effort, is d^^^ign^d to produce ism jor ch^ngejs 



si r,iiif ^.'cant changes, in tilie person. Personal change aug^^*^t:n that is 

somehw a personal thing. It a change in li:o-style, attitudas, eiT^otionai. 

ft • - 

relictions, ma le- f e::ia a'elar i ony.h i ps , or whatever it happeni> to be. . All 
of these secni nor^' personal than learning about vhat is har^pening over 
in thtd Miiidlo Ea>;t or siwrchlng like that* . l^m not putcing down the ' 
inpofcance of thai, but JtiSt crying to <?:<p],aln ray ovi*n rocus cn Che ciisjor 
or inni.ediate ty-pe.v; or changed. 

There follow. two ch,art.s rijat deal vlth this area. Cnart 2 (called 
**^islKat Ton^onai Channei; CaA Sov\ei^nc Strive For?'*) Ii?;t:i^ the cont.<ini: or 
curricolun of tUii^ area* i.e., uhat ii 1:4 that uebnle can try rvo change 
in rherjt^^lves, Chatx 3 ('^Sojt^e JUnhods for Pernonal Growth**) iiscs tixa 
hw^ jjm pathfj, the ways, the i^repS*^ ch<i technl<jue.*> *in<J methods^* X 
vouUl like the reader to look ovi^r those tvo charts tty .txi bii aivare 
of your reactioni^. as yau <io ao — yout nental^ eiijotion/il, £ind ihtelleccuAl 'r 
^reactions-. do che^K".- ciiartfi do. to you'?._ do chG?^;do to your 

thir»kinf;. a:v. '^/!^:kt do' they do to your fcellngr*? ^ ■ 

Her^ are ^■■■^ut co'Ci^^KH'^ reactloni> <?f j^er^ion^ encomyC<^^^i?^S the^ ls:^^ 

\ / ■ 

Ji-steo, fol loved by r.iy cvo c:or;LrJie*.ru.0 : , * / 

^ ' ■ /'..■. 

5'%c*action-: **You .jfet dwn t:o '.^^c^^pte vcn'-y b3r*lc tl/ing*s> and I 'find ayself 

jinv, -Jved in quite a ft*'-* of chej^/' TnU 1^ a very /comirc^iv rt'acc ion ---^ to 

recog?'*;^ youri>elf u\ yosr;,e of .the H-^^^'^-* . ■ . 

; Regctj^.'^r: '*Sea^:tt? tc-:, be ?>oKit:Chlm^ you do ft^^iTS "childitO'Od through 

aduI];:ho<;>d,/' • Sotn*.- ^^fj" ^^^v■ne think<* f*o all thrfuvvji your lif*:2tii3n — not 

like those ^vhort -ter:n. r>ro,H9^-'-^ rt^ent£on^d (O^jrlier, 

,' Reaction: '*Hany ^ecia to hli SLyptis of e<perier4ces lhac nisny people 

have not be3;>un.»ti> -on-rlaer/' ^io one pornoft going to be Involved ir^ ^ 

all of the^'^t thi?un**.^ f*rob<^b^;v* ?so»?.t of thi-r,^ never w'ill be involved In 

■chc't::^* So::3e"<cxf thews' m.3y ,*'botH4^?"*' you« Perhapji ??orne of you vould like ■ 

^-^ to d3aai>e i-w a lot of tiiese '"^iy^i... ?^ut find you are not u**ini7. mny aethodsJ 

t.c? do tio* Thai tr- a fairly con^^on .rtf-i'rrt ion. \ . ■ 

■' Rsa^s^ioy '^U^okiag at th^ list:, t" feel ^hac the mxaJo,rity of them ^, 

could or would occiiir outride forssai instlt*.^? lona.'* Veil, ^hfjre is change 

in forta^lL inscltutiom;, but n.iEuy of £:h^;c3 ter^d liot to provide these kinds? 

of .experiencetii* " . • ..- ■ . - . 



Chart 2 What Personal Changes Can Someone Strive For? 

a. ^self-understanding ^ 

b. • exp^ress genuine feelings and interests ' \ 

c. close, authentic relationships with others 

d. brosd understanding of history, geography, cijJLtures, universe, future 

e. better performance on *<;he>;jo6; re-shape the job or its neaniag; new j.ob 

f. quit »drfaking; stop be.iting chil'dran; .quit heroin 

cope better virith the tasks necessary for survival 

h» body free from excessive tenseness and wasted energy; physical fitness 

^' ■ » . ■ . 

i. nctw prioriti-i;5 sraong goals (desired benefits); a fresh balances of 

victtvitJleB or f:!xpeuditures o 

rc-skape relationship with mace; new mate or partner Cor an alternative" 
living arrangmenc); new circle of friends 

cfi'pacity for finding a calia cent:er of peace and inner strength amidst 
the cunuoit _ . 

K adequate fyelf -esit^^iMT? 

rn- reduction of phiyc'no logical and emotional problems and blocks that^ 
U^hibic full human functioning ^ 

n. iiisproved avar<v.ie^s and consciouiJncs^;; more open-minded art^. inquiring; 
/ seeking an accurate plcrure of real*ity ^.-^ 

gi'eat>ir sensitivlcy to psychic phenomenon and^tt) altern^ite realities': 

p» freedra^ iib(»ration, Ioosencf»s» fifr^lbllity / 

q. conjpetienc^s at psycho IpgiCxil proccsf^i^ <it !iandlin.g own f^eelings and 
. personal, probie.nis 

r,. xcst fox. .life; joy|, hapirineHii ; 

liber at ion\fro?n f ^iitalenrjaic scer^eotyping/ or from other role-playing 

et^tiomi tsaturity^ pcuici^'^e mental he^^lth; higher level of psychological 
functioning * 

■ Spiritual' Inslghta; cos^Jsic consciousneaift ; , '■ 

V* Xc-HS' J?elfish ^>nd stiore 0ltr drai :; a grent^r effort to contribute to 
the liv<:<t c-lh^irs - ' ' 

V. >?cceptancu -and love of fteif ^^»nd ot^Arraf ^tccept the y<>rld as it is 



\ 



Chart 3 Su'.v'V' Mefhods Tor Personal Growth 



cottvv. ...u. wiili 3 clos Y :]i ^Tid or an/^nfcrmal helper; relationship 

with n::it:<^ or love partner \\ 

; die:; hi oenv r^ie t. inai- snire ; acupuncture and polarity 

d:;nce i:ricr;ipy 



Well Hody Viook; biofeedback; sports; movement and 



yo>;:-. exercii^os; mari/i^?! :>t-Ls ^ ' ' chi; aikido; • j udo ; karate) 



t e :> i\ \ suits; i n d 1 v i d ua 1 " p sy ch o t h e r ap y ; 



Lnci i vi sual cov'u^c i in^;. 
group therapy 

b^^hrivlor :nod ii i "^ai: ion I 
oncount.er. groups;; sensory av^'r.peHs; group exetcises to develop 
K'Mf- insight or cloiiJ aachen"^: ic\ human interaction; Herbert Otto's 
rryti'vci^v^; p^ycl;Ot>yxM\\asis\ Ce^ialt clterapy groups; Transactional 
yuia lys^is; pi^yc\\odT.^s.ia; art thera'py; theater games | 

iucivid'-^^l use (viienever approprfa le) of personal axerci-^es and 

p>ycWvloBical proces5n.ng <^uch .^s inking ^_lj^in^-^-A^-isltes-^^ 
inJ.v-::':^eclm?; drea-s , ke^ymx^----^ ^^^V"^ music, contemplation 

/end^ ivali^vv'iv'n^^^^^ t:o one unconscious • 

"^'c^n<i^^iiv?u>;nes^;-rai5^ing KJ"Ov:ps and 1^ terature . f or women and men 
o-^n --ot --boily e:-:per ?cr:ce or other ps^khlc e>:perie-nces ; astronauts^ 

outer space 

Transcendental Medication; 



<:'>:px:r i vnci.; of r^^^rolng thii- ' earth r'rc 
^^/idc4^ rh-nt^isior;^; d ire-ctj'Hi daydr( 

;:<:-'} o::^'*< birth or ii)l'an^;Y; Graf's third lSD level (symbolic 

r.-l i>: i .-";^-V i r i t 1 / co:-:::i i c-vm i r y , symbolic, or consciousness- 
■.il i vr i^j^i; v'vp^>r Lencci-; via reli>:i aus \sGrvices spiritual practices, 
.-.ys^:i.-^:<r. . piiychedcl Ic drugs, Mj:-::^ pan^s, prayei:, wilderness solitude, 
•-ir-ir, i.o:\, :i , chantlyv,;^ sp;inj>ing, Arica training, 

haplx::^.'ii\ ^hv Hcly Spiril;* Z^m;, Buddhi^^n. Christianity, Judaism, 

./U^.^rt i^iildblr^h; i ivini; th ch.Udren; parent Effectiveness Training 
£ll^>; : :.e:e>-^^^vion; audiovisual ^?nvir onmei>t ; ^elf-improveinent tapes 

. and ki^^''- ■ . • ■ . ■ ' ^ 

^?iackllu|; a challiinging tai?k or an educati>\e job; 
coisrse; !; wnfiJtv^ce; qiscu&sion group ; mana^eynent 
ti.^li -hi^'i^^ ^;toups and other p^^er-grcups ; Sya\inon 



working in a growth- 
training; 



f ravel ^ ^ 



'friends; new neighborhood; 



A 



:a change in Wfe^tyle; new circle 
clothe.^ 

live, abx'cad; li^ - within the encouriter culture, a , 
^nC'Si5 III life- . ' group,^ a commune\ the counter-culture 
culiur« or s^pma other subcuic\\re pr :~ulture 



Reacti on; "It seems to me that a lot of these are motivated out of 
prevailing discontent witu. materialistic society." Ri^at, Liiese aren't 
very materialistic lists. They are also lists that assume that the person 
isn't scrambling to get enough money to eat, not severely crippled in 
some emotional way, that some of his basic needs are taken care of. 
People v7ho do not have enough money would not even know what these lists 
are all about. 

Reac tion : "It seems to me that many of the methods are for tlio person 
who is aware that they are available and not necessarily for the guy vho 
is just sitting at home. I can't see him dealing with a lot of these 
methods." Many of these methods have been developed in the last ten or : 
fifteen year s ;_^o._jJxey-^^-ar-e^o t generally known to the public. My own 
project is to try to develop ,a bridge between this array of available 
techniques and people who should know about them. It Ls part/lv their 
r-ecency,' and partly that they seem strange to people. Half the methods 
on the list probably bothered you when you first heard auout them even 
^one like jogging. So there are a lot of reasons that people do not know 
about these kinds of things. I would like to see that change also. 

Reaction : seeni to acquaint a lot of the personal changes with 

Maslow's 'Self-Actualization,' and, as others have said, there are only 
certain people who have their other needs met who can work i'owards thai." 
I think I am also picking up Maslow's *'Self-Esteein level'* and his 
^'Interpersonal-Relationships level." 

Reaction : "It is interesting that almost everything on. the personal 
changes list is a type of assessment or judgment about progress th-^i Is 
very ' individual. ' I have to decide for myself whether or not tha?: ch.::.:;^;;^ 
has occured. I might get some feedback from other ipeople, but it is tny ■ 
decision and no one else can tell me whether not I'vs pulled it aff.'* 
True, most of these items are very hard ?:o measure. We have fouzld that • , 
people who are learning on their own are preoccupied with e.valuation of 
h: 7 well they are doing and what level they <jre at. They develop iill ^ 
kinds of ways of dealing with that. One of them Is to have a conversation 
with somecn'*. who is an acknowledged expert* Tliore arc- othev ways. 
Certainly some items on this list are very hard to evaluate. How do I 
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Ar,.n.:icr Vw: stV:p vci- hv: -H'^^- ^-^^ viu-r--/ ?,hi-y arv and hov fiir 

v-tJc t;^n: '.. "rh..^:/:: ; '^v:;:-.: r^i^iOU: i:;civ; dual:i , 

I ;h;it. ...h::": V^ :^' : r,ir r - , O.v 

h'-re U\ Ivarn::;.* : r^::. , v ' :; ;• h : : df e:i /' Th.it ' s :'.:sc li.ai r-iOLicn 

■ • ■ ''"il-.::r<' bo vlUln^ruN.i^ :o rl.:;>;. Vou nighr: find 

. b-it- :50tnetJ^ ini; that yc<x\ iio.noi lik^ al'uui: yourself." Kiai Iti righi:. 
Tito^c --.rv i-l>ikv » n^'^ '■i..;^* paitcrn;^. Thai i.f? ihe choice o: chi:; 

R^'i^^:^ ton: ■ "I h;iv-' :.hi: 5' irn^ ':h;it edi;c.3tor,s :ir<; pri:tty riuch i^iayinj^ 
.iw:i7 f rort;- ::c^]rhinj:: <^nd i;./- i ^^in^y-. :sboiit; vaUH:^, and our- tjchaols are not 
r:;.--khuc ihofU: ^hhU'S a:^ t.h<:// ;:;hould." Th;U 1 right. Now 5t.r:cbody 

■u:>n;c:;i:^d ^hat .-lulr. c:iuca;ox'^* nov expcrienclru; rinny of these things 

' ^j^^r^^vv^i: vv^ , I'ha: cc^;ud l'^--- rc:?^-.?:.-:; . In l^jct. Ui<^ vay thai these often 

v..^c...i:^lV^ ^;h«^ i-<?rr U r Ha: a ;V'tchf^r ^n-v^-^ to a -^'or^i^.LV.'.op or somechxng 

"^■^ :r:L;.lar and K''' ^urnvvi o:: to i - yh 1 u^-^ ^- rviCher chan through a 

l-M/arOon: "T ;i:;d 1?: Vv-y/ h-src 1 : f a rLiapIi.: oi' c onrnent that 

;;..>^^>l.' d^^i:'r. y rav c;r: d^'^:;'' --^'a::?. ' ;j- ;;:a7^'.- ^ J--.: d'-^n';- jwit'-'vo that/* 
i ■dan':. V:n^:;^-. ^ c{a 'd^a' Tdvv: ^' ar..- a'.Jci cd' rirvir. involved, and we 

dOn^C a;wavf;. wa:;: ^1^•ra>a.- ■ : 'vVa^. TaKv ^' r 1 »-?ld^:h i p t-Vcn: i know ci 
Cauaiilan wht-..H^iys that :: >au: .rii^k Arra^r ic.an:> hcv rci.v.r/ciosi: frli^nd^i chey 
h^5v^, ^hv>y wiU .S;ay^ "oh hU, eight, ten/* iiuC you n^vk tne::r, hQ^^f of ten 
thcy^t/e ;?e<tn i!:haj^c frlcj^dn In ihi> la^a four jsiOfcth'i^* they '^ill. usually say, 
**:^or. virry cf tun /' And hi.* coru'lude:> ih/u. imetichrni do not have cloji-e friends 

lh;rrh,:tuH 1;. ^-vhonl.d add ?h.at I not w;jnt to % a fi^les'tnzin for ary of 

whol.w-hfiartediy to all people, 
I nm ii-mpiy. try log , to list rs.-i:ho*i;-;. ihni soae peo,y\e'u;ie (or growch — ■ that 
iiy, metfiiHis ihiu; a patcfcVi^ar peraon sii^hc use in' anV.-itcejnpc to grow. • 
;-h.-it- 2P«:!-'u>: I do jku 'tlunK ,pt;QplG object to chEse itG:5^. -I. used to have 

.■ ■ 
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**scientology^' on the list, but it bothered people so jnuch. I took it off, 

Implications 

Ve can consider now some mplicatibns for action — for educators 
and educational institutions ~ looking at some better kinds of kelp that 
could be provided. What do we do to facilitate, to help people learn 
more or better things for themselves? Or, how can we help people wif,h 
major personal change? 

I. have five answers to that question that I will state fairly 
quickly. The first jne is rather strange. It is tc look not at the 
program the institution provides for people but to look at the; staff of 
the instituticn^ The concept here is to look at educators or teachers as 
learners instead of looking at them just as teachers, or people who are 
facilitating the learning of other people, I think probably the largest 
change in our institutions* x^ll come from learning how to facilitate the 
learning of the staffs of those institutions, 

I don't m.ean that educators don^t learn, WeVe found that elementary 

: ■ / 

^teachers, for examples, spend an average of two hours a day learning 
to be better teachers. But at the same jtime <nL>titut: oiirf tend to do very 
little to facilitate t\.a learning of their own 5;taff members. To me this 
is just an incredible situation. If anyt institutions in society should 
be facilitating learning and change among their own staffs, -/they should 
be schools, colleges, and adult education programs. But in fact th;.iy 
dor't. One of our doctoral students who had. interviewed the elementary " 
school teachers decided to try to put into practice the /recommendal icrns 
at thf r:-nd of his dissertation. He put himself on the line and became the 
principal of our campus lab school, where jffy kids haj)pen tp go* He has 
just transformed that place in three ye4t3 • He/s do^e it by focusing ??is 
efforts on helping these teachers to become better *teachers . And of ^ 
course, because he'd studied their learning, he knew , that most of it ua.B 



process — ^not 
something like 



self -planned. He then tried to facilitate that natural: 
run a professional development day or staff meetings or 
that. y ' 

. Rather, he is helping'; the teachern- individually, or; in groups nf .tvo 
or three, to set their learning goals d go ahead to become Better teacher^ 



however they want to do it. One of the first things he did was to give 
then Wednesday afternoon off — for learning. Re hrought parent- in to 
handle the kids. It sounds so obvious and so superior to havj.ng one day 
a year for "teacher development day/' 

Hie second suggestion, or implication, is to add "major personal 
ch.ange" to the curriculum ~ at vi^atever level. And as I sug£-ested earlier, 
tiiis is in fact being done — mostly in an underground or r ^ ioor way. 
That is, an individual Lcachor gets turned on to the notl;.. . introduces 
it tu liis or her class. The schoois have often worded their cims toward 
self-rievelopment objectives like self-insight, inter-personal relationships, 
and even\;piritual growth. But they haven' t actually done much about it 
until new. ^ Tliis situation is changing rapidly. ?or example, there was a 
large project funded by the Ford Foundation, in cooperation with Esalen 
Institute, in which these ijiethods ware introduced into a school system. 

>-;crw a third imp! ical ion is the mechanisiV: suggested by Ivan lil.vch 
and Eve rent Rei::;er. As you kno*^ , ti.ose people have received most of the 
publicity for i:i:v/i:Vf\ ti. it the monopoly of the school system should be 
broken, tiiat educ.-Ct ion should be more pluralistic, kids should have more 
choice >ij where nnd they learn. iHiey should not be forced to go to 

i.i sinjtli;, fr.onalitj'J* i ns i [J .utj on * .Quit of the. mala.xriti_cisms. of. Illich 



alterr*it ives . (Incidentally , I 
a rod the most is that educators will 



aivi Relrr.T-r i that they dorr i *nigi,;est 
lit ink ihv, alternative titat is to be i 
iry to th.v'i: Jiands o:./UiC t^^.tal r.jnge of adult learning and guicle it, 

:7ia?iai'.e It , and litarnp it' viti>' t'nelr siu\'^ of approval at the end.) v, 

IlUch :{i)iirt{eiiii<^r do jinke i5otne si|ecific suggestions. T\\ey mention 
three :nech,'^nls,as-'-two ol these hr-v.^e h*h*u implemented and the third , one 

On^' of che30 if^ a skill exchange and one has 
llinoi^/ vhich ma^;^ be the best. The idea of a 
.Mil exchange is very slj^VjUe. If I ^rnnt co ieam how to play guitar I 

1 ibi?? teR^pLone number i\n<i say Kh^ v I want t^ play the guitar. Then 
ih^y giy4> the nmses md Uih^phonir t^M^bevs of two or three, people who 
have phon^ed iy^.earlic-r <incl said duit they vouid enjoy teaching someone ro^ 
play the guitar> I thmi mee*s with one oi' cyo or three of th^e people and 
decl<le vl^ich one I want' to Ihnfn rtc/;sw" I might volunteer later to teach 



-lias not» aj> far I kacv 
ijeen HtaVted in ,livan5>tDn> 



someone else. Usually the jneetinjj takc;^ place a vvhlic 1 .1 1:^^:: or 
a coffee shop, so than people ^^icn^t hit it oft ihL^re ii; no grcac hazn 
done. The system is very cheap and tha idoa has spread to Ai IcaiJ?: t;viinty 
cities in Canada and the U.S^A. WTien I v;is in New JCealand lM>t Vt^/ir I i 
came across two cities chat had SQi up leArni?^j« ^ xch-'inges and I ki>ov 
there are some in Australia. I" 

Another suggestion a "pcor natc , us: service.** iht.^T occur*^ -iic;-! 
you are. not looking for a teacht^r — scnntibody who in be^^.er lh:.^u you 
but for someone who is at your level. If I wiinc to Iriprcvc CTVv,^cru^.:^s 
playing or my tennis playing, I might want to find a partner vho ^H^/h .it 
about my level. Or, I might wane to find scrnebody to t^ilk to abo 
inflation or Watergate. The ide.a is to n^acch peopU^ wi-io can le-irn t;Oga';ri*?jer 
as peers, not as one teaching the other. 

Then there is a 'Mirectory of f re^-la|ncer«" — people vho vilV vani 
to be paid to facilitate learning. I ai?. n 
all. The first two suggest t have been 
much more than the peer matching servicii. 

A couple of other suggestions: these 
educational institutions. One of then; iij 

and increase the amount of help for sruden.s. — v«-., .^^..^ 

thiTif;. Our first step usually is inc re-Ht^ ing O,-.- ,»rK>un!: of choice^ in | 

how people learn. That is not so scarev ljuitrxj< ^oi'H s.!5vl:tg ih^ 

student, "Kerens what you liave to le^irn hue thum c^rv two or ihtc*^ t^ath,^ 

to get there.** The other kind of choice vouXd In" t-o people tx^^ikoxt^^ 

'.' ' ■ ' i 

in what they learn; th-it i a Hrtie scM^-:?tr onlci^s U.*:jiie«J CO pr-^cedures 

like giving out a range of assignment pov.; i'>ilicies or list of copies 

for essays. One way to increase that o Ut.<Le is to n5/ike the last I'nexc^ 



)t aw;ire of this bei:vv; done at 
tried the skill exch^ns^t 

npp iy ^.ipec if Iciiliy to 
.::o increase ti\c' airsount of cr:i;>.lce. 



something like, "Or any other topic chosen 
by i-he teacher.'** • The way X do it in my gr< 



set boundaries about, the subject matter* ut chat is ahont the only 



restriction I -have on what people learn o 
that they have to learn about this phenomc^i 
"-for 130 hears, and then they paas the cours 
and it seems tu be fairly effective for me 



by the student and approved 
du.;..<i courike in Toronto Is to 



how thoy l<*arn. I slaply. ti^y 
on ., ttiiijpsi^ pftrsQJU * change^ ^ 
It's dac<jptlv>i ; jsiniple, 
ir*' that cx^urs*: %dnh th^t 



si:b]v:ct ruiLcer. iVn: noc urging all insturctors tc do it. 

T':;'.! siudencs aro creative in the ways in whictL they go ahout • learning 
in I'laL cojrse. Tbey read, of course. They also analyze their own 
learning and changes. Some will deliberately put themselves into the Oing 
that ihey leas-c dr , ire to . learn — or something very threatening C^uring 
uhich I'lur/ often keep a diary). Ttiey also interview each other. My 
ir.prvssion i:- tiuit the range of methods is actually greater when I give 
Chen; freouvv.n '.aan if I wera to try to make up the methods for them. And, 
or course, what they learn is also incredibly varied. It's a pass-fail 
course, so 1 haven't ha- much problem with grading. One or two persons 
pr-obably cheat, but I am not planning to drop the systeja just because 



or tnac. 



A final suggestion is tc decrease the emphasis on credit. Our 
research found less than one percent of adult learning projeccs are ^ 
conducted for credit. So, ^it is quite clearly demonstrated that people 
vill learn for reasons other than credit. In fact Johnstone in the 
I9h0*s was aLso surprised, at the comments on that Cin Volunteers for 
!^aj:ning) . But obviously you look at self-planned learning and 
include that in 'i:hc total phenomenon of adult learning, then the percentage 
done for credit goes even lower. It is the same way with kids. If you 
intt:*rviir-.^ ten and sivteen-year-olds, you find that they are doing lots of 

'li^arninr. outside of school. And a lot of it is sdlf -planned,. You do not 
:i<M.!d to maiWato kids to learn. Tliey are learning all kinds of things. I 
ihink that giving mem credit is a way to get them to learn what the 
edudator^:; think they should be learning. And I'd lik.?: to see the children 
and th.eir parcuis have more say about this, rather than leaving it almost 
v^ntirely to the educators. Reducing the emphasis on credi.t could reduce 

\he monopolistic af>pect of education, including adult education. 
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V. HELPING ADULTS 10 LEARN 

Alan B . Knox • • „ . 

More and more adults are discovering that if they are to become all 
that they want to be they must find ways, to link action and knowledge. 
Modern adults work with knowledge as well as with things anc ^ ^ople, T\\e 
most successful workers, parents, and organization members "lave; developed 
a repertoire of effective strategies for alternating between action 
problems and kr.owledge resources [20]. Tliinking and feeling ariji doing 
contiuually intermingle as the adult £>eeks to maintain and enhijice his 
selfhood, to find direction and fulfillment, to cope with the d^ands and 
constraints that confront him, tc achieve und erst and ing^^ and mas):ety, to 
develop more creative and horaane relationships with other pebple, and to 
become a fully functioning person [27, p. 288].^ 

\^en adults enter i continuing education activity, they typlcnlly # 

do so for several fairly specific reasons: Many are trying to ed^v aie . 

themselves, to find answers to their questions, and tr formtflate n^ibre useful 

questions. They engage in leb.tning in order to improve their ability to 

know^^nd feel ^nd act [U.7]. Those who successfully help adults to leatn 

have a respect XQ£_tJr^r growth strivings and havr \-s tc facilitate tha 

. / ' 

process [27, p» 5]-. Thja process of facilitating Lng is basically 

/'-^"^^ , - * 

the same whether the learner is somebody * else or oneself. The process 

of planning and guiding adtilt learning is termed the mentor role. Persons/' 

who effectively serve as facilitators of learning are able to perform well 

in the main components of the mentor role. The five broad components 

of ,t:he mentor role deal wi..a learners j setting, objectives, activities, 

^d evaluation [20] . » 

/» A*^ learning episode may be a single period of coaching, a meeting with 
a small group of adult . participants, or^ a sessipn^of an evening class,. 
During d .learning 'episode the function of the facilitator may be to give 
inf. orLiation, ask questions, discuss printed materials, or in other ways" 
help the learner to. achieve his br hr^r^^ducational objectlvei^. During ea«h 

, ' ■ ■ 87' ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■■■ / ^: . , 



learning opisoti*: it, vhivi:: ^■iO^.^>.•^:u^ ^;;::cr:^ Lnto huIpLr^i; r icnshi p :o • 

n^uy :s.ay be .i'^^.iKiv.iir^i- ir*- by tUi.t Irrir-rr by :-:'c:vc^ac crying to help,-, 

or by both o: "'tru.'^ni. ' ' " . 

raci Uva; 1 ;--:irj^-n^^ 0^:curi•^ rhroughai; L our society ^.i-c 

pc^n-li,: rvijJ ^ n-r*'«-n^«' ^h^'U' jio:::-; t^tcC r>T:;ii»r!i try to heir rh.cr:. Adults 

:ry i chatij^v thcrtsv ■ v^s i:^ t^'l::t;oti all ' :icit llie rolcH \ 20\, 
"Hu-y :ry t.;.- ptcji-ii ^: Jt^'^ rvHjH?:iH tb U ft i v- . (^pk- v;.^!. gr^rw^.ru; 

r^hrxr !>i ^ vi:vi^- <>r irvi- :Ung and o^f-c- pis^i courscrv, rapjfoyer^ provide 

— b ir/tV;UT;v- pr^:'K;r-ir.-i :or ctt^pIovt'eiJ , pro ^C5S^o?^ai. associations 

^ v.?^ -vnc v - r:f i-^r^-ncvK fi>r thi^ir tnir^-'-'T^ ^ ;ind c^nsynlcy orgaaiza tions 
provi io}i^c:- :hi.^r'if^ Ini^i^. (161. ■pw:'*.:'^ ar t- rrwmv voevs .in whid\ feople 
rMvl|> /i^!::itii^ 1.0 l^:<^rn 1^ :.hi^-;f' .vrd^;i:at'i:^;r;al progr^?* r^icili tracers of-,. 

r::.?ki> j/fcr-; c-ia ^ i £?nH . 'iMBC\;i'.^^ions ^ arr:/nge for demons tracious * 

y^Qiii of yhir^ :iKlli?:ai:c adult le^rninR do <iot do so fviU time, and . ^ 

r^^r:y iitii ni^t' pillar il~y. 'tcuc}u:m. cl che cirne they are nurses or - 

l^^yi/.t%, 'i'li-.f^S^irv. ri^t-'cnak'-r^ , cork sapv: -i^ors ur r^ealnors, ..n'^on • 

Th:.:^ f:nf^uy v:^k op.:r<^d ^ or r.]^;: ru> vius have soH»e ^'vp^iri^i^ o helping 
• V It ^ro^^cn;: ^ l^eatf rhat. r:;c>y cone r ibi^te^ to a nore effective 

h^'^^ ;^ r^liu. Icnuhijv... l^e -.jv In ^Uich th^.t s-lencor^ole ..is best performed ^ 
in a -sp-: ific inr^t'anc-;* Uepena>: oiv v.;lr^ou^; fact<^rs. Some are characteristics 
trf the k/rnup; >ia(:h a^^s 'aj-^t^ e?sper ji^i^ce^ and -level of formal education. 
5cfrr.<i\:$tK> ^:h*vr4r?ct.t>ri*>tie^^ oi' the educational program such a:, sponsor, 
f^xAijuct ^t:tpx V ntt^J^t', nnd' the .specific facilic/icive rola^ that are 
inclMtJttd in che progran^. llietc arcs however, some ideas -about helping 
>;K|lt%. Co Uuirn drnt- iUH^m to apply In -Bsost inatandc^ [12] This ess&y ^ 
Cvnc^i^iS "ict 3^ectloi- frotts- chc organized knowledge related to the 

r;5ciUt^tt:ion pi aduit J earning* References to the relevant literature 
are inciaded t;h":'.:>u^ho>\it aud n selecucd bibliography is provided at the 
coiiclutacin^sr :U</: e&rnry/ easay can assist those w^io perform 

the'tsentox rf>ie c* dUc-r jwce betHeen some of the action problems that they 
conf roni^ilii^ R^^^ resources that can; help thsm to Improve 
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t:^^-ir pur :^^r^lanco. 

v.'nt or r ;l.e 

Successful* facilitacors of learning seeiu to have three types of 
understandings. Tl^ey understand what is to be learned, they understand the 
learners, and they understand useful procedure? to , help the learners build 
on Lrio ir ' present competencies to achieve their educational objectives. The 
people v'no laciiit '^e learning inost successfully not only understand each 
of the three quite ell but they can put them together well [29]. 

A better understanding of the mentoT role should res\ilt in more 
in ightful identification of the major decisions to be made and a, more 
ef-fective approach to doing so. Host of these decisions clus te^ around 
live components of the mentor role, which deal with lea./ners, setting, 
obsecVlves, activities^ and evalxiation 4 20] . ^They are not steps, but ^ 
components whose inter- relationships must be considered, and the planning 
or improvement' of a continuing education episode can begin with any ^ 
component and proceed to relationships with each of the other coinpc^nents 
until all. have been taken ^into account. Decisions regarding all of these 
components /occur during both the planning and- the conducting of educational 
programs and attention slic^iu be given' to them throughout the process [12]. 
These cpmDonents of the mentor - role apply when someone is planning, and 
con(iwcting ci learning episode -for ' *.mself, for another 'individual, or for 
an4 with, 'a group of adults* , / " ' 

Learner Characteristics - An adult is more likely to change if a 

= : - ' ■ / 

gap is *identified between his or her actual present behavior and a changed 
behavior that seems more, desirable. The behavior may be knowledge, skill, 
attitude,- or actual performance. It may be understanding how a car engine 
worke / Ifeing able to rebuild a carburetor,, appreciating the work of a 
skill" '.i -mechanic, of . being able to do an engine, over^ul. One way to specify. 

^desir'\blV behavior .is to^ define -it as ap; attainalSTe id'eal as personified by 

•people wlro perform it very well. The successful concert pianist serves as 
.a role model fo-ji*. the nfusic student. Tlieir. excellent performance- can be / 
^compared -with that of the potential, learner in order to identify tSe^gaps . 
This comparison serves * twc?;^ptlfposes . One is 'as a basis for the selection 
of educational objectives and learnii ..vities to help .close some of 

.• \ " . - SO . • . 

. 7§ ■. .... . ..... 



Familiar i :. / with the p^r r ^: r::?::^^^;*' - r- ^it^ *:a7'i. r ; c;:*c :v.:ilt.;r c.ui *i 
beginning real estate r.-ue^rian tio s-ivAy f^^r ; i.c*:!:-'i v: . ^■c^rT^ct.?'::^- wrvi^ 

Wants to f ncil icaie- ;reii 1 1 ' Ic;Arr; Ln^; cari h^lp 'o .ippr.? :.Bf.^ v/-::;cat Ic^ 1 1 niird^> 
by insisting ihc learner lo i:i\der>^iand th*: v i ^::r:iltr , '.^ Lh^- 'vr<:C\:4'^r(:■ 

a c t ui3 i p r e s f Ml r parlor tia nee.- T: -its c - - ■■ p o n >p.7\ t- .: j t t * ; e rr n * r ro c o iri c- ^ l 
especially to r'.ie' -^cc: t i.nj; of obj ect Ivo:^ ^ 5avi< 



adults as I e a r : r s ^ r y p i.c a 1 ti c e a s , a n d d y n * m i^:: o f I i.: a r n 1 ti c a c r^> 1 i I z c 
those.who f acillcate 'leacTiing to Wvsys xn which tb.vlr Uizlp t I J v 

.to be ef ecti\^a fl7;32;3-2;i;^;8; 30]. ■ ^. , 

Awareness of Sett in>^. ~ A learning, cj^i^unK lor an achil r , : yt>i c.-jl iy . 
occurs within a -societal context that o^iso In- ^ h 1.5 f or?r-anVe of 

his major -life roles in fa-:lly, work., and orrsnruni;:;;^ . A f-econd co^^r^tuvrs* --.f 
the iT)entor role is becoming; r.vaxe of the n^ajor tnf lu'^n.ce-^ ' i?* xlps setting 
and harnessing riome of^thir:i so as to increase iht;> likoIihc<^d per*Jor.isl 
growth and change, Thu service strivings In the me;nber:^hip ol a;t Inst 
for retired professionals results in meni'^ers b^ln,j. not only the leaVn^^r^^ 
but also the f ::cilitato^:s of leat niri^, ./ * ^ i - 

Thare are three typef: ol contex^'ual inf licences <;.n cdnil^'it.i:./. eutjc^Jtiof. 
that the learner should be helped ty' rncogni^e. an<}- u^'o. dne t^p^ of 
influence is the set of criteria against vliich .the ef f ect Iv^iueas ol 
contin^ Lng education Is judged. Examples* incirde inrteased protesslcnrjl . 
effectiveness, improved family niitrltion, greaiier part icipa^-iC-n in cultarA?j/ 
■activities, or higher -employment rat;es . The learner' cat. ui^e these criterjp'a 

. . ; . ■ ■/ . . 

as reference points for short term .goals and assessjinerlt of' prograais ^ ' 
[9:17;20;26] . Another type is - tl^e " s.e t: of positlvfii inf Itsentes and sre^iourc^^ 



thalf encourage participation in contini^ihg education. Examples" iaclude • 
a /favorable image of continuing. ^educa^.?.ou, encouragemenc by^^prograjTi. . 
/sponsors, and available educational materials. jThe lisarner can us*e> Ihtisn ; ■ 

sources of encouragement as aids to pror>i^ess. and boons to nwtlvaii'dn . y ^ 

\ • ^ ' ^ . ■■ . . ' ■ ■ • 

\[28; 16; 26] . A -third type, is the set negative i.ifiuencd5> that.. ser^?<& ^as 
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barriers to, participation. Examples include competing activities, high 
costs/ fear of failure, and an overwhelming weiteir of possible objectives. 
The learner is more likely to* offset these negative influences if he 
recognizes them [17;13]. 

-•• r Setting Objectives ~ The adult typically confronts far more gaps to 
be narrowed by continuing education than he can attend to. Priorities 
must be set, if only by default. The third component of the mentor .i;ole 
is the selection of objectives upon which to focus continuing education 
activities. The selection process includes a review of sources. of 
•objectives and a listing of the major objectives that might be attended to. 
Sources of objectives include analysis of their own role performance, 
opinions of . peers, consideration of currents^personal ai^id social issues^^^^a^d 
recommendations of experts. The selection of ^blnectives in whicTi to invest 
t:ime and attention typically takes into account the^^siesir ability of closing 
the gap and the feasibility of doing so, even with assistance [32; 17]. A 
middle-aged learner piay decide that learning to play chess has the highest 
priority as ,an educational objective at the current stage of his «or her 
family and occupational life cycle. ' ^ 

Someone who helps to facilitace the learning of another adult ^ . >^ 
cojifronts the additional task of achieving a satisfactory match between his 
own expectations and those* of the learner. Although a facilitator of 
learning may have a grea^ter understanding of that which is to be learned, 
the expectations of the jf acilitator should not be imposed on the adult . 
learner T instead, the early part of each learning episode should be 
deVoted to objective getting. ^A tjrpical procedure is agenda building for 

the session. In the process of agenda building, consensus is achieved. 

■ - i ' * ' ■ ' ■ 

When there is substantial agreement and objectives are straiightf orward , 

the objective settiiig phy'ase may take but a few minutes. Up to orie^third 

of the available time can be devoted to objective setting, and stfH 

accomplish more learningVachievement than when objectives are inadequately 

understood and agreed upo; 

< Learning Activities -\The most evident component of the mentor role 
deals with the learning activities themselves . ' ""Learning occurs mainly as a 

^ .J ■ ■ 

result of an interaction of . individuals with new, information or experiences 
This interaction typically takes . the form of activities such as reading, 
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li^stening, writing, discussing, and viewing.' These activities have, been 
developed singly and in combination in dozens and dozens of learning . - 
methods [1 ; 16; 22; 23; 27] . 

This component of the mentor role consists of the selection and 
orgariization of learning activities to achieve the educational objectives 
and. to fit the learning style of the individual learner. Some learning 
activities are more likely to enable the learner to develop a competent 
level of .performance and the commitment that results in a "raf reezing'* of 
new habit patterns and subsequent utilization of the new area of performance 
These types of leatning activities usually include opportunities for the 
learner to practice the new area of performance in settings similar to 
actual, performance. Examples include role playing and case analysis. 

"The main criterion for the selection and organization of learning 
activities is the achievement of the specific educational objectives that 
were selected as of high priority. This fitting of activities to 
objectives should take into account both the content beings learned and 
the beha^'ior to be changed [32, p. 28-30]. Another criterion is the fit 
between learning activities and the learner s preferences and style of 
learning [33].. Some adults strongly prefer to encounter a highly 
structured presentation by an acknowledged authority,* such^s a. recorded 
lecture on a tape cassette. Some other adults strongly prefer a less 
structured way of exploring the same content, such as an informal 
discussion with knowledgeable peers. If each is able to use materials 
and activities that fit his preferences, it is likel}^ that moti\^tion 
and the learning i^outcomes will be greater. • 

Evaluation - The remaining component of the mentor role is the process 
by which persons associated with the educational activity 'make evidence- 
based judgments about effectiveness in ways that encourage use of the 
conclusions to improve the educational activity [1&]. These ' j udgemehts 
are made by the learner himself and by those who try to -facilitate his 
efforts. The main type of judgement is a comparispn between expectations 
and performance. Did the homemaker le^m as much about nutrition as she 
expected to? There are several aspects c-'.the educational activity that 
might be^the focus of evaluation. Was the scope of the educational 
objectives, too broad, too narrow, or just about right?* Did the gaps that ' 



vere identified turn out to be among those wita the liighest priority? \^eve 
the learning activities planned so that they fit well with other ccnnnitments 
and personal preferences? Were the benefits of the continuing education 
activity worth the investment of time, money, and effort? 

In the remainder of this essay, each of these components is considered 
in turn. Tlie component on learners -is divided into two sections, one 
on dynamics of learning and 6"ne on awareness of needs. The component on 
learning activities is divided into two sections, one on selection from 
the ^nge of activities and one on the organization of learning activities. 
In each of the resulting seven sections that follow, major ideas have been 
selected from the organized knowledge regarding continuing education of 
.adults. Following each of these major ideas, ,^^^re are suggestions about 
ways in which the ideas can be used to facilitate learning by adults. The 
concluding isection of the essay suggests ways in which mentor role 
performance can be improved by those who facilitate adult learning. 

/ ' Dynamics of Learning 

In trying /to better understand adult learners, it seems helpful to 

/' 1 ' ^ ■ ' " 

consider two bodies of knowledge* dealing with learning and with needs [3;8]. 

The "body of organized knowledge dealing with learning includes generalizations 

about the co^nditions under, which adults with various characteristics learn 

effectively [15;5]. The body of organized knowledge dealing with awareness 

of needs ^ppraisal includes generalizations about the types of needs that 
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St adults have in educational activities, which transcend the needs 



a specific adult or group of adults that relate to the specif ic- educational . 
objectives. This section contains generalizations about adult lea'rn^ng 
and the subsequent section contains generalizations about awareness of 
needs. - . 

Performance - Adult learning usually entails change arid integration 
of knowledge, skills, and attitudes^' to produce . improved per formance. 
Adults typically engage in a continuing education activity becausie they 
want to use what they learn soon after they learn it. There are small 
dult life cycle shif ts ^om an emphasis on acquiring skills in young 
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adulthood, to knowledge in [middle age, and to attitudes as adults grow 

ier 

\ 



older. ^• Theref,ore,> those who help adults to plan and.cpnduct a learning 



■ / 

/ 

episode should give attention to the most desirable mix of emphasis on 
changes in knowledge, skills and attitudes as intended outcomes. For 
example, in some episodes the^. intent is to acquire an appreciation of 
modern dance while in other episoOes the intent is to develop skill in 
dancing, 

Honivation - The motives that cause an adult to devote his time and 
attention to a learning episode- are and should be a major determinant of 
learning outcomes. Because participation is voluntary, if the activity 
doeis not fit his expectations the adult will typically withdraw, -The ^ ^ 
educational goals, sources of encouragement, and barriers that characterize 
an adult's life space shape his reasons for participation. Motives are 
multiple and varied in their specificity and in the extent to which the 
learner is aware of them. Overly intense motivation becomes anxiety which 
interferes with learning. Therefore, thdse who facilsLtate adult learning 
should provide freedom for the learners to creatively explore within 
d^emocratic limits, should encourage them to go beyond the meeting of 
apparent needs, and should facilitate efforts by learners to set realistic 
educational objectives fc^^r themselves, ' 

Meaning - Adult: learning is more effective when it entails an active 
search 'for meaning and discovery of relationships between current competence 
, and new learnings. Active participation in learning includes interaction 
with realistic and relevant materials, which does not necessarily require 
overt action h\xt may consist of looking and listening. Interaction with 
realistic educational materials facilitates both motivation and application. 
Recall is best when material is learned in a context thac is similar to 
the one in which it is to be used. Because of the wide range of individual , 
differences between adult learners, varied learning activities may be 
required to achieve similar objectives.^ There is an adult life cycle shift 
in general personality development and major role changes from a concern! 
with ^oGcupation and growing family by young adults to broader historical; 
philosophical, and social is'sues by older, adults. Therefore, to effectively 
facilitate adult learning it. is important to respect and .understand the' 
^'unique search for meaning of each learner as a basis for helping him to 
(interact with relevant materials and activities. The learner is in a 
unique position to select materials that are most, relevant and to suggest 
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the neWi learnings that would build best on current competencies . ' 

Experience - An adult's prior experience influences his approach and 
effectiveness in a learning episode. Between twenty and sixty years of 
age the range of individual differences increases. Prior learning may 
facilitate, interfere with, or be unrelated Ito new learnings. Witli age, 
,the unlearning of skills becomes more important. Higher levels of 
education typically provide more extensive cognitive structures that 
facilitate mastery of conceptual tasks.' . The adult with a master's degree 
that ^includes political science and economics courses is likely to have 
acquired some general conc^epts about our political and economic system that 
can undergird the new ideas that he confronts in a management development 
program-on_current social issues. Di^suse of learning skills for many year^ 
results in reduced l^arning_ef f ectiveness, part of which can be restored 
by par>ticipation in continuing ^duc?tion^__Theref ore> the design of 
effective learning experiences for an adult should take J.ri^to account his 
individual background and establish connections between the new ^.^arnings • 
and his relevant prior knowledge and experience. 

Ability - Learning abiljtfey^is relatively stable between twenty 
and fifty years of age,' with gradual decline thereafter; abilities that 
are associated with adult experience, such as vocabulary, are best * 
.maintained and enhanced. The adults who are initially most able tend to 
increase their ability slightly while those who are initially least able 
tend to decline in ability, so that the range in abilities increases with . 
age. Adults with the greatest learning ability tend to learn more rapidly 
and to more readily learn complex tasks. Longitudinal studies based on 
data from the same people collected at succeeding ^es indicate less 
decline than cross sectional studies based on data from people at various 
ages collected at the same point in time. For some older adults, ill 
health maj substantially reduce learning ability.. Therefore, those who 
'facilitate adult learning should make careful estimates of the learning 
ability of individual adults, and take this estimate into account in 
setting objectives and planning learning activities . / . 

Memory - - An adult^ ability to remember information to which he is ' 
exposed depends on the Strength of the registration and on the factors 
operating to erase the registration. The strength »of registration depends. 
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on intensity, frequency, and importance to the learner. The factors that 
erase the registration include the passage of time and the activity that 
follows the ekposure. Both learning and forgetting are associated with 
learning ability, physical condition, and cognitive structure. With 
^Increasingly older age groups, a higher proportion of adults experience 
memory impairment in which it takes longer to register impressions and in 
which' memories decay more rapidly- Pacing is especially important for 
Immediate recall by older adults. Recall is best under conditions that 
are similar to the original registration. Therefore, those who help 
adults/ to learn should help to design learning activities.^hat optimize 
both acquisition and retention. ,^ 

Condition - An adult *s ability to learn can be substantially reduced 
by poor physical and mental health. The former can be catised by both 
gradual decline into old age (e.g'. , hearing loss) and temporary problems 
(e.g. , a bout of f lu) . The decline for older adults in ceiling capacity 
of sensory input, especially vision and hearing, can affect learning. 
Much of this decline before very old age can be corrected for by glasses, 
better illumination, hearing aids and- sound amplification. Some physical 
health conditions, such as circulatory disease, reduce learning functions 
such as memory. . Some mental health conditions, such as anxiety, produce / 
physical changes that interfere with learning functions -such ^s concentration 
and memory. ^ 

Older adults who are in excellent health and :condition learn better 
than most middle-aged adults. Therefore, those who facilitate adult 
learning shculH-help to create a ^Learning environment* and procedures that 
minimize the extent to whicrf problems"^ of poor health and condition interfere 
with learning, such. as providing excellent illumination without glare, 
sound amplification, and minimum stress for older learners. 

Pacing - Adults typically learn most effectively when they set their 
own pace, when they take a break periodically, and when the distribution 
of learning episodes is fitted to the content . Adults vary greatly in 
the .speed at which they . learn best. Older learners tend to reduce speed 
of learning and to give greater attention to accuracy* If an adult is / 
forced to proceed much faster or slower than his preferred pace, his , 
learning effectiveness typically declines. For older adults, much of the. 



decline in educational performance is attributable to a deficit due to 
speed instead of a decline in learning power. Therefore, learning activities 
for adults should be planned so that each adult can discover and proceed 
at his optimal pacing. 

Complexity - An adult typically learns best ,when the learning task 
is complex enough not to be boring but not so complex that it is 
overwhelming. If this is done, it tends to minimize initial mistakes 
that sometimes have to be unlearned. Older adults especially tend to 
learn more difficult tasks less well and are more readily overwhelmed 
by irrelevant information. Therefor^e, persons who facilitate adult 
learning should build more complex learning tasks on more simple ones 
and simplify more complex tasks by use of materials sucH as diagrams, 
models, and written instructions. 

Content - The process of effective learning by adults varies with 
the content or nature of the learning tasks. For" example, practice and 
rehearsal are essential for skill mastery and "memorization; social or 
verbal learning that entails consolidation or reorganization of previous 
learning can be accomplished in a few trials; a specialized diagnostic 
procedure can be effectively learned by self-directed learning activities 
with the procedure, and more effective interpersonal relations are 
typically best learned in a group setting. Theref6re, those who facilitate 
adult learning should consider the nature of the learning task and take 
into account the dynamics of learning that apply especially to that type 
of t ask . 

• Feedback - Adults learn more effectively when they receive feedback 
regarding how well they are progressing. This applies to learners of any 
age. Knowledge of the standards of excellent performance provides a goal 
for learning efforts. Knoiwledge by the learner of his perforw.nce helps 
the learner to locate himself with regard to progress in the educational 
activity. If the feedback is discouraging to the learner, cons^id era t ion 
should be given to modification of* the learning task. Immediate f eedbackv -..^ 
recognition, and reward help to shape and reinforce new learning. Positive , 
reinforcement (reward) is far more effective than negative- reinforcement 

(punishment) . Therefore, effective procedures to facilitate adult learning 

should include feedback regarding the progress he is .makilig to. close the 



gap between current and desired performarce. 

Adjustment - Adults typically Iciarn less well when they experience 
substantial social or personal maladjustr&ent . Such maladjtistiaent is 
usually associated with anxiety and def ensiveaess and should hot be 
confused witu moderate levels of arousal and motivation. When an adult 
believes he can deal'^ith a situation It may be a challenge; when he 
does not it may be percei-ved as a threat. Adults deal best with the 
failures they confront in learning situations when they have experienced 
many successes. Adults with few recent educational experiences tend to 
be, most -apprehensive about the fear of failure and most discouraged' by 
the experience of failure. Therefore, those who facilitate adult learning 
should provide support and guidance, minimize maladjustment, and especially 
emphasize learning success by adults who are less familiar with continuing 
education. ' ' 

Those who want to effectively facilitate adult learning should consider 
these generalizations about ^dynamics of learning and reflect on how they 
relate to their own practices in helping adults to learn.' It should be. \ 
reassuring if generalizations and p^acTices are consistentT Tfthey are 
^ inconsistent, reflection will often suggest ways to/ improve^ practices 
[6;17;2i;27;28;31]. 

Awareness of Needs 

In addition to the dynamics cf learning, the effective facilitator 
of learning understands a second characteristic of adults: needs. Those 
who facilitate adult learning will be more likely to* be effective if they . 
are alert to the needs that influence participants in continuing education 
.generally. In this section of the essay, some of the organiz^id knowledge 
regarding educational needs of adults. is reviewed. This information is 
grouped in relation to four concerns of those who facilitate learning — . 
attraction, intake, support, and retention [3; A;8; 10; 13;17;24;26; 27; 2g;33] . 

Attraction - Most adults yAio decide to participate in W educational 
activity do so because the several influences that" encourag^ them to do so" 
are collectively stronger thaii the several influences that 'discourage them. 
An adult participates in an activity because- he prefers it to something 
else. For. example, an evening course on conversational French seems 



preferable - to a bridge, cltib* To e.ven consider an educational activity, 
I 

an adult \inust first know about it • An adult is more likely to pay attention 
to information about a continuing education activity if he receives two 
types of messages. One is about the extent to which a program deals 
with a topic that impinges importantly on ther life of the adult. The 
young wife who is expecting her first child suddenly becomes interested 
in many sources of information about baby care. No relevance, no interest. 
The second is about the extent to which participation in the adult 
education program would be likely to make a difference in the way in which 
the adult relates to the topic or domain of life. A series of sessions 
on -baby care must contain new information* 

Typically the decision to participate occurs only when both types of 
information are encouraging • For such information to be received, it 
"must be available through channels that the adult uses to seek information 
about education^ Thus, adults with little formal education are .unlikely 
to know someone who is already participating in the educational program 
and are not likely to attend to th^ mass media as a source of information 
-about- educationaJ^jd Biiis i ons [13] . ■ 

Some of the facilitators of particxpation are mainly .personal and 
internal to the potential learner and some are situational. Some o^f the 
personal influences are reasons for participation of which the learjner 
is aware [12; 31]. The major reasons are listed below: 

1. To achieve a personal occupational goal Cnew job, job improvement, 
prepare to teach) ^ 

2. To achieve another type of personal goal (organizational 
leadership, gain attention) 

3. To reach a social goal (help children study) 

4. To reach a religions', goal (understand doctrine) . ' 

5. To understand (satisfy curiosity, satisfaction from knowing) 

6. To participate in social activity (enjoy being with participants) 
* 7. .To pursue personal fulfillment (enjoyment of learning activity) 

8. To. meet, formal requirements (prepare^for examination, make up f or^ 
- ■ missed formal education) 

9. To escape (captive wives, troubled youth) 
In addition to such explicit reasons, the- decision to participate is 
influenced by pervasive inotives and needs such as need for achievement. Othi 



personal facilitators include liking for school, interest in ideas, and 
reading orientation* Situational facilitators include encouragement by 
friends, vcrk exi^erlences and expectations thot emphasioe more education, 

and high congruence between learner aspirations ^nd educational program 

/ 

objectives. A source of heightened readiness to. learn is the individual s 
reaction to major role change events such as birth of the first child, job 
change, move to a new coimnunity, retirement, and increased organizational 
responsibility. 

Barriers tc participation include lack of time, lack of money, lack 
of confidence, scheduling conflicts, and problems of transportation. 

In sijmmary, the likelihood that an adult will decide to participate 
in a continuing education program is associated with his perception of the 
following factors: 

1. The importance to him of the aspect of life to which the educational 
program relates (job improvement, helping children), 

2. The extent to which he wants to increase his competence in 
relation to the aspect of life (become more effective in 
organisational leadership roles). 

3. The extent to which education is seen as an effective way to . " 
increase competence (belief that more effective interpersonal '^^ 

~^ ^¥Iixl^ons can De sysTemafTi'rally^lrearneii^ •. ^ — 

4. The fit between his life -style and the anticipated patterns of 
program participation (the general program, image is one for 
people like himself). ' . , 

5. The balance between the anticipated benefits and the anticipated^ 
costs of^ participation (that which will be learned about 
accounting is worth the tuition and time' spent) . . , 

6. The external sources of encouragement (significant others think 
it's a good idea). 

Intake - Especially for adults without much recent experience in 

educational programs, their initial encounter with a learning episode 

typically has a major impact on their success and persistence. Those who 

facilitate adult learning confront two challenges during this intake or 

orientation period. One challenge is to help the learner to feel accepted 

and welcome in the program. The sacorid challenge ois to assist ^hel earner' 

to, achieve at least one important educational objective. Such an initial 

social and educationai success cah_do much' to offset some of the difficulties 

that typically accompany most efforts '^to change, r 



Although chose who would be niosc anxious in an unfamiliar educational 
activity seldom enroll, many adults vho dc enter the experience do so with 

appfehension of the unknown ^ and* a fear of failure. . Ono of the bc^sic 
ne^ds of niosL peopl4 is to maintain and enhance their self concept. For 
-'1nany adults the-iinage of the studient role based oh their earlier school 
experience is a subsein/ient one which seems incompatible with the?'ir image 
of responsible adulthood. For older adults, this linage is often combined 
with an erroneous belief in 3 major decline in learning ability with age. 
An effective facilitator uho hfc:lps an adult learner to .have an initial 
success experience does much to increase the learner's sense of educational / 
ef f icacy- and his conf idence? in his learning ability. There is, however, 
wide variability aciong adults in. their optimum level of arousal or 
^stimulation, j This makes it doubly 'important that the facilitator have a 
counselor orjtutor orientation. - . 

Learning .success and individualized stimulation can assist adult 
learners to become more venturesome and attentive in a learning episode. ^ 
An older adult, who - has achieved some success and recognition in ^ serieij 
of learning episodes is lik<5ly to seek mor^ ambitious educational objectives. 
Tlie purpose of the intake- process has been acl/leved when, the learner has 
recognized his need to know and has acquired sufficient feelings, of , ]\ , 
security to venture to change [27]. Sometimes by discu&sing past learning 
episodes and by talking about plans for the learning episode being started, 
the inexperien(i:ed learner can b/ktter understand the ^otal process by 
which, the facilitator -c^h help him to learn. In some instances, the ^ 
intake process can help to unfreeze the thought and habit patterns so 
\ that the adult -participant becomes more receptive to change and identifies 
questions to be answered and prb^t^s to be solved. ' , . 

Support - Many adults need some support and encouragement throughout ^ . 
a learning episode. This is especially so for ^dults whose amount and 
recency of formal education is qirlte limited. - Recognition and reward are 
important and they can be provided by other participants and by a facilitator 
The greatest support oft^n results from the achievemient of small successes. 
,A facilitator can increas^ the likelihood of such success experiences by 
.aiding with jrealistic goal\ setting and by aiming for multiple outcomes in 
case some dcin't materiallz^. . For some adult learners, a growing recognition 



of ixsefulne.^-s of thcix increased coHipetencies can bti V:ar>' supportive. 

X faciiirncor can provide support by attehdin)^ ::c individual pa'rLicipants^ . 

to >-rr.aIi groi^in; virh slrr.il:\r ncedf;, or to an .ontire group. 

A r..iiur vay in whi-::h a f aci He Jcor can . provi de enccurngcmii^int and 

support is to rninimize the exttTnt to vhi^h the learner- has failure- 

^e>:porience.s and to help the lenrne!; to Ic-^rn frcnj them uhevi they do bccux*- 

/ ' * ' " ■ . * ■ 

W.-?yK to r»elp n)inimi:^e failure* ^^<^ Lo^a.llc-v learners ti> progres^s at their 

~. ' ' ' 'j • ■ • • 

own race, to lisc- the sl^arner 'i; nriar performance as tne reference poirit for 

^ « . i 

.evaluating pro>.r^s.s, tp vork through mistakes wiih the lersrner when :hey . ^ 

do occur, and ti^ ur.e gentle humur to soften learner concerr :?*^out errors. 

Other participant-^ can ^also provide inuch" group support; Such \ >tion£jl 

encouragenient and social support can help learners^ to maintain, ai^d enhance 

their self -concept^'at a point when those with ^little recenD educacionai 

experience are likely tO lack confidence. Often, by perfortning sorsie .of 

rfjo tasks the mantot role for himseit or othep, partici^-^nts^ a learner 

can {jeconie more confident andiassured» < \ \. ,:, ' ' 

Retention -- To attract >in adult tc* an educational prograii, only to 
have Tiim drop oyt; right avay is worse than never having established . 
contact because usually the residue of disappoincinent aqd feelings of^ 
failure will make it more difficult' to attract him the n<>xt ^time.. Those 
who facilitate adult learning can achieve a higher retention rate if 
they understand the processes of -persistence and withdrawal. Tbje retention 
rate, consi.stin^^, uf the percentage of those who ex\x«f^\ who/ successful ly 
complete the prop, ram, viiries greatly \^jLt;h' the type' of continuing educ%3t ion • 
prograin. The pyplcal retention rate- is as high as ninety-five' per c^^t* for* 
a one -semester/ university 'graduate, ^evening course, will range |bctv4en 
fifty and e'^ighty percent f or\ many progt\m^, and may be less t\an. twenty / 
percent for -some home study prpgrams with In^^finite time limits,^ -and little 
external-^encouragemcnt . , \ , . 

The likelihood of a high retention tatei is- associa5fed with a careful 
match between participant hspirations atid prograia: characteristics,. . " ^ 
participant's level of education, participant's investment in the Rrografti \ 
(monetary , and psychic) and shortness of prograni. Outside irtflutihces . ^ 4 
such as fam^ily problems, /vork conflicts^ and ^disinterest or iJlsqouragem^rit*. 
by friends tend tp lower, the retention ratel Influenced such as liking '{ * 



for learning activities and 'facilitators and participants, and a sense of 
.accomplishment^ tend to increase the retention rate* In general, about 
j hajlf; of the, par|:icipants who withdraw before ^ucc^asful completion do 
' 50 for reasons, unrelate'd to the educatii>n*al program, Th^ reflects the 



higher priority, that most adults assign 
work, and.commun ' ' hn.v educational 
flexible sc- 
In some pr« 



to responsibilities in family, . 
participation/ Some p1:ograms. have, 
znents to accqpimodate these cornpotihg demands, 
eminders to those who "miss ssi5>n help, to 



express intui v .^..u taise retention. It takes just u . uw minutes t<^ 
write a few -post cards or make a few' phone calls each week. . ' , 

'If a program has a much lower retention rate th^n anticipated, program 
evaluation procedures should be used to find out why arid* to make program 
irapr^vements^here "feasible , Detailed information from a. sample of former 
paJTticipantS who .dropped out can be used .by a facilitator to identify changes 
that might increase the retention rate* > . \ 

• ' " . . ■ . Setting 

Effective learning episodes for -adults are^* no6 planned and conducted 

in the abstract but occur for specific learners, within the context of _ 

speciSf^c.^imes, locations, and' circumstances . The facilitation of adult 

• . ' ' " . . . ~ ■ . * \ ^ ■ i ^' " • • ■ . ■ • - 

learning, should rake . this setting 'intd 'accouiit. In doing so, attention . 

_jShou3.d/be givenr to Characteristics of the spj^nsor, other participants, 
scheduling, and the setting in whicll increased competence is to be 

."Applied [12;ie;3J.;v ^ ; - ' . V '^^ ' \' \ ' ^ ' 

Most adult learning episodes that entail a facilitator also entail^ 
a sponsor such,j as an educational institution, an employe^;:, a professional 

^ assqpiation, or a religiiOus institution.. Such a sp^sbr has res^ot^rces , 
constraints,,.a3;>d. e>f^ectat:i^ should be considered by a facilitator. 

The reisQiirces^ include resource persons \regarding both coriten^^ and process; 

tapes; facllitifes such as class rooms aiid laboratories; arid opportunities 

for prfjcticum, experiences*' Facilitators should be'^'aware. of the available 
' ' " ' \ ' * . ' 0 ■ • - ■ ' • ■ ■ .,■'■> ^ • . ' -•. 

^ resources so 'that they can select those resourced that: best fit program 

objectives and learner characteristics * Sponsors also; impose, constraint s> 

** such as location, timiiig^, adm^^siohs requirements , . and minimum standards 
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'for successful completion. Facilitators sliDuld consider suck consttain^is 
'--^(O^that . they do not unnecessarily restrict program development. Sponsol: 
expectab^^ons are reflected in public statements, program priorities, 
staff ^.islectiqn, as well as in statements of program objectives. TKese 
eicpe^ctatibns ^can serve ^as guideliiies for the planning or modification oJt 
•i d* .specific learning episode^. , ( 

';\ The characteristics of the other participants provide another 

important part of t set ' ""o": group learning, activities. " As the number 
'of other 'participants incre .ses, so does the program complexity- for the 
facilitatoX> but so also aoes the range of resources that the individual 
learner-^has potentially' available from the other participants, y^he range 
of^individual differences within most adult groups i^ great, and becomes ■ 

■ ' ' . /■ ■ ■ ■ i • < r- ■ -\ - - 

greater with age, at least until age sixty. These dif f erenceSs^include mos t * 
characteristics related to learning, including learning ability, interests,, 
temperament, relevant experience, level of "^""Riliication, and recency of * 
education. By use of selection criteria and by use of sub-groups of 
•similar participants, a facilita.tox can increase the similarity of the ; 
;,adult participants with whom he wprks at. a given time. 'However, 'for some 
programs in which participants can learn much from each other, it may be 
^^-desiTable to increase the range of individual differences. - . 

^ ' i ThjB setting often includes restrictions or traditions , regarding., .r-^- 
scheduling. When this . does 'occur, it tends to specify a , seguerice of 
learning episodes withiri whic^h the total . educational -program is planned. 
For example, in some agenpiea, "a series of about fifteen wjeekly sessions of 
three^ hours^ duration^ is almos^t^ standard. In centers for continuing eduation, 
the three-day'^;residential conference is typical. When the total time' 
allocation is set , ;.thi's" !*given" tends to specify the objectives that are 
likeljy to -achieved in -the available time. <^ Even when the total time is 
not^set", a balance is usually struck ^between the ^b^nefits that can 'fee 



achieved in terms of. breadth and, depth of coverage, and the costs in the' . 



form 



of time spent by 



ime spent ay participants and facilitators. 



iSome continuing, education programs take place in the same setting 
in which the participants can apply what they. learn. Examples include 
on-the-job training, organizatioii development programs sponsored by 
eraployers'-fior their employees,' an educational. ^pxogram for residents of a hqm€; 



for the aged, or a clinical seminar related to an action setting. Especially- 
in such instances^ a facilitator should carefully analyze ^uch settings as 
a source of needs,, evaluation of. progress, and evidence of , accomplishment . 

- . Setting Objectives 

The faci>litation of adult learning is more likely to be effective 
if thejce is at least moderate similarity between the aspirations of the 
learner and the purposes of the facilitator. . The setting of educational 
objectives is the process by which a satisfactory congruence of expectations 
is ach ' i. ' r \^ 

^:s enter a learning episode with some aspirations 'and 
expi * . One function of a facilitator is to help the lie^rner to . 
consider the range, of educational ' 6b j ectives frgjn which to select those on - 
which he will focus. . The' facilitatOxr is often aware 'of objectives that the • « 
< learner may eventually recognize as. more important to*' him than-H^^he-obj ectives~ 
that brought him to the learning episode. A helpful way to encourage the 
'learner to consider a wider, range ^f objectives is to discuss the possible^ 
^ outcomes or benefit s ' that the learner anticipates along with the^elcpe^cta- 
tiohs of other learners in similar educational programs.. Ill a. group 
- ^session, this can be accompli she d^^b^ the process of agenda building. The 
participanS~and"the facilitator each mention the topics th^t they would .like 
to . discuss or~~the^ompet:encies thkt they woxild like to acquire . The resulting 
list trends to be broader than any one member of the group would have produced. 

-^-Such a iist.pf topics or obj ectives is usually more extensive than . 
the time available for the learning episodd so some selection iis needed. In' 
the proeess of a:genda' building, the list of topics or objectives can be 
reviewed with the group of learners and thdse tbpics selected which ^'are of - 
the greatest interest for' the most participants. Other criteria that a 
facilitator might use in the selection of objectives include the' purposes 
of the sponsor, the prior experience of thfe participants., the opinions of 
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experts^ and his. own convicti'Sns'^bout IHie^Tei^^ 

and objectives. Two benefits of heavily involving participants in i:his 
process are that they gain experience in the setting of realistic. objectives, 
and that they are more likely to have a strong conpitm^nt to the achieven^ncit 
of the objectives. . , ' ' 
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-. A clear statement of educational objectives reflects the 
behavioral changes that the .learners expect to experience. In some 
instances ,. t^ clarification of thexways in which an adult wants to change 
and a commitment to do so may be the maiii ingredients in making the change. 
Behavioral obj^cti^es reflect both the content that is to be learned C^eal 
estate practices, food preparation, weaving, or philosophy) and the type of 
behavioral change that is to occur Cappreciation, familiarity , understanding, 
analysis, skill). If the . educational objectives, are clear at the outset 
of^a learn/ng episode, the learner can be more self -directed in guiding his 
own learning activities. 

;/v- ■ - ■ ■ • - 

It is appropriate that objectives change during the course of an 

. . ■ . *■ ■ ■ 

caucational.. program. The le<irner is engaged in a search for meaning. As he . 
learns more about a topic, his new insights can cause a shift in the focus 
of his learning interests. An effective facilitator should peribdically 

• • ■ 1 - - ' • • - 1 ' 

encourage the learners -to consider their educational objectivetf^ils they ^ 

' - ■ ■ ■ , •■ \ ' . ■ . ' ." 

proceed. This is especially important for longer edu.c^ational prd^rams , ^.v , 



that consist of a series of learning episodes [32; 6 ;8; 12; 20;28] . 

■ ■ \- . ^ ■ 

Learning Activjities 
Ther^ are many learning activities from which a learner and a. 
learning facilitator can sele:,: The selection depends on "tfee educs-tional 
objecti^jefS,' learner character: - zsy and thie shifting emphasiPS: that should 
occur as part of the flow frorcr .e beginning to the middle co the end 
of 'a learning episode- or serie^^^ of episodes. This flow shoiHd typically 



reflect the desirability of modi : yiiag old habxts and gaining: commitment to 

change at the outset, achieving hange during the main part of the episode, 

and developing commitment to maintenance and \ise of; the, new jcaampetience as 

■ ■ ■ . .■ / ■ / . ■ •. 

the culmination .of the program,, 

^'fil^ile all or most learning activities that are commonly lised emphasize 

the relating of^^new learnings to adult experience^ they vary in the purposes 

analysis of ideas. The workshc© builds V7ell (On^tlie experit ^as of group 

members. The case study facilitates analysis orjCprocess, Buzz^groups 

■ ■ ■^ / 

provide a quick i/ay to ojbtaiii a listing of preferences, reactions, or 
questions. Role playing provides an opportunitfy- to .experience and analyze. 
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both the dy.namics of an interpersonal situation and the feelings that are 
aroused under these circumstances. Sensitivity training helps the learner 
to better ■ understand the. way in wh'lcir^e function^ in 'group settings. The 
in-b'asket procedure t)rovides a standard exercise for the analysis of decision- 
making procedures. Faci-litators of learning areimore likely to select the 

most appropriate method if they are familiar with the available range. 

■ ■ , • . •• ^ t ■ - 

Adults seek to 'achieve educatiop^al objectives within four types of 

settings in whicl;l-•^the teaching-learning transaction occurs: individual, temporazry 

group, org^izatiLQnal, and community. The individual setting includes 

coi^respoiidence study, ETV courses, and one-to-one coaching or counseling. , ^ . 

The temp ora ry gr oup setting includes the typical .evening class in which ■ * ' 

adultJ^ yithouf previous contact assemble for the class each veek and at the 

end7"of^he_course go their , separaLl:e ways . The organizational setting 

includes in-service training for work -groups in which the prior and , v - 

subsequent working relationships 'between the^ learners have a major influence 

on the program.' The community settih^ emphasizes working- relationships , 

between "different organizations, and segments of a neighborhood or community. 

WixftLzn each of these four. settin^6, the balance of - responsibility for . * 

pLsaEsiing and directing the learning experiejjice may rest with the facilitatbr> 

or .wcith the learner, or at some intermediate point: of shared r-esponsibility . 

Zlr; combination, these two^ dimensions of setting and locus of responsibility 

psTEkVide a basis for the classification of types of tea-ching-learning/ 

JtraiiiSacticns that is provided in the following table.. The illustrative . 

inethGids in each, of the cells of the matrix do not occur exclxasively in 

ehat: category but instead typify the character istics of the category.^, . z^-^^^^, : 



Table: CLASS IP ICATION OF CQNTINUUnG EDUCATION LEAJRNING-TEACHIMG METHODS 



SETTING 


(Primary responsibility for planning and directing 
learning activities) \ 


Category 


LEARNER 


LEARNER 
Cfacilitator) 


PACILITATOR 
(learner) 


" ■ \ - - ■ ■ , 

\ 

FACILITATOR • v 


INDIVIDUAL 
Interper- 
sonal 


group 
visits 


non-directive 
counseling , 


supervisory 
coaching 


Psycho-- evaluation 
demonstration 


. ' Mediated 

^ L XilL. 


self -directed 
reading on 
topic 


library read- 
ersVadvisory 
service 


correspond- 
ence 
course 


How-to-do-it ■ - 
book 


. . . ■ Electronic 


select re- 


film foriim 


TV course. 


TV course. 




lated films, 
TV pro- . 
. grams 




" with^materi- 
als, phoning 


no maceri- . ^ 

':.jals._ - 


\ TEMPORARY 
. GROUP 
. . SmajLl 


s tudy— ' 
. discussion 


/ ■ 

brainstorming^, 
seminar, 
workshop 


case study, 

-,..,.„^,., 


Lecture-ais-f 
cuss ion, / ' 

processv-.^j^;,.- 
demons tr^ta^^^ ; 


Large 

y 


-problem 
clinic, buzz 
groups 


listening pan- 
el, lecture 
from problems., 
presented 


lecture-ques- 
tions,, inter- 
view resource 
person 


lecture, forum, . 
^ pinel, sym- 
posium 

/ 


' : 0RGANI2A- 
: ' TIONAL . ' . • 
Small 


■t 

,/■• . . ■ ■ 
informal 
staFf study 
groups^. 

f ■ '" . ■ 


staffs meeting ' 
series on or-. 

1 ganizational 
problems ' 


training ses- 
sions for 
work, ^eams 


iiscuss manage^ 
ment consult^ 
ant's t 
recommendations 


. J;'' Large 


organizational^^ 
self- ^ tudy 


educational 
communityv . 
development, 
organiza- 
tional con- . 
ference 


action ' . 
research 


members react ^ 
to proposal ' . 
for organi- 
zational. 

.change 


COMMUNITY : 
" Small \ . 


coiranunity 
problems 
discussion 
group 


action , 
seminar 


demons t rat ion 
project 


technical brief- 
ing of conh- ^; 
munity lead- 
ers on issue 




field trips to 
other seg- 
ments of 
community 

■ ■ . ■■ •■■ ■ 

'■ , , ■■■ . ■ 


result demon- 
stration 


community 
survey, 

s • 


lecture seriesf, 
on community 
problems 

■• V"--; 



Most learning episodes inoluda the use of some educational materials. 
ItTT^fie -episodes , such as,..a correspondence course lesson or a programmed 
instruction chapter ,7intlBract~ion.wU^ the materials constitutes the main 
vehicle for learning; ; In some episodes/ such- as. s^^^^ training, 
the emphasjis is on interaction with other people. In these -episodes__^ 
educational materials, such as orientation sheets or reaction forms, perform 
a suptplementary function. Persons who facilitate adult learning can use 
educaoional materials to. develop^^ and focus interest, to assemble pertinent 
informd.tion to which the le^rner\c^ refer, to help to structure practice 
and rehiearsal activities, and to assist the learner ^'o visualize or c - 



ceptual 



ze the basic parts of that which is to be icui-i^v-d. Educational i 



materiajLs should clearly convey thfe basic ideas withour~extTaiieous— and- . 

" sometimes confusing detail, and they should allow individualization. One 
way to achieve individualization is to allow the leame^ to select items, that 
are especially relevant.. Another way is to use mater ialsXin relation to a 
tutorial role such as coaching in which, the tutor helps theVlearner to 
adapt the materials for his own use. Persons who facilitate adult learning 
should plan educational materials so tliat the learner b^as greater freedom 
to learn,, not less. ^ ^ 

A main criterion for the selection of learning activities is the set of 
educational objectives to be achieved. For example, if the objectives 
predominantly entail acquisition of information, then the learning episode 
should^. include activities such as discussion or testing to discover the 
learner's existing cognitive structure related to the topic and viewing 
'•a film or reading a book so that the learner can build new inf ormation on. his 
current knowledge. If the objectives are predominantly skill development, 
then the learning ep^isode. should include activities stich as' simulation or 

'coaching so that the learner can practice the skills^ he is trying to develop. 
If the objectives are predominkntly" attitudinal change, then the learning 

' episode should include-ac.tLiyitiWs such as discussion or role playing so that 
'^he^TeirnerTca^^ 

stimulation and social support tnat is conducive to j change of at£itudes. 
Persons who "facilitate adult learning should understand which types of 
activities tend to be most effective for the achievement of various 
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educational objectives and h.elp the learners to select those activities 
that best serve -their pui^poses. 

Organizing liearning Activities 
After the selection of learning activities that fit both the obj ectives 
and the learner, the next step is to organize the learning activities so that 
the learner progresses well through them and achieves the objectives. This 
organizing process of the mentor role is as much aesthetic as scientif^? 

. The" scientific aspect includes gene-^ril 1 ^nff nns about thr couaxtion^^ x^uiu 
which learners in general xeai^i most efiectively. The aesthetic aspect 
includes attention to the conditions^ undjer^which specific learners will 
be encouraged, to engage in the learning' activity •^^IrT'doing^so, the learner 
should consider both the way ii* which- he or she prefers to organize '^he- -^_ 

Sequence c5f 1 eHmi-ng-~epis nd aa,>l_and the main factors that contribute^ to 
effective learning by adults, . ^ '^^ 

Adults vary greatly in their Ijearning styles and these variations are- 

■partlyc-assciciated with personality. An adult is likely to learn more 
effectively and to persist longer iti the series of learning episodes i^ 
the organization of learning activities fits his preferred learning style- 
Some lear'GHrs have a very orderly and explicit and initiatory learning 
style; some depend heavily on external authorities' to set goals and provicie 
structure; and still others have an intiiitive and almost groping learning 
istyle tliat seems disorderly to others. Because of the great variability 
in characteristic learning ..styles, it is well to encourage learners to 
reflect on their previous approaches to learning that have been most " 
satisfactory and satisfying and to incorporate major elements of those 
approaches in the way in which they organize their own learning activities. 
There are, however, three principles that might be considered as the 
learner makes decisions about the orgaijization of his learning activities — 
so as to optimize progress ion, application, and gratification/ 

The first principle of organization is progression [32, pp, 6.2-64} • 

ja:Xe^.achlevjgmeiitLJOf.,-educatx^ typic ally v^^]i_^t S§J^SJ^.^iSS^^^^ 

in learning activities over a period of time. Persistence is. mare likely 
if the leaiming activities have a sens'e of co'herence and sequence aiid 
forward movement, in contrast with brief and/ unrelated learning episodes • 

■ ' 110 \' 
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A useful way for the learner to Achieve continuity and pei/sistence and 
progression in learning activities is to select a theme of personal 
importance to use as an organizing principle. The prime sources of such 
themes are those areas of life in which there are major gap: ' i^tween ' 
current performance and' the performanc oward wb:* the ±u .dual aspires. 
SucA gaps ." likely i occur when adults. '--4^^ witL 1.1^ changes such as 
starting a new job, the youngest child's leaving home, movirig to a liew 
community or retireiueat. At tdie time of such, change events , the changed 
performance to which the adult .aspires can serve as a convenient reference . 
point for planning. The performance of persons who are now doing what ^ 
the learner wants' to be able t? do can^be analyzed and divided intc components 
to be mastered by the learner. Sometimes it^ is bes't to work backwards from * 
the final performance to the. main components upon* which it depends^. In 
de'ciding on a/series of learning episodes, decisions should be mads about 
which onejs are the most useful prerequisites for other episodes. 

r The second priiiciple of ' organization is application. In continuing 
education, the main reason for behavioral change is to be, able to apply the 
incjreased competence in the form of improved peiiormance. The' likelihood 
of applicatioil is greater if new tppics are studied in relation to the 

coritext in which' they are- to be applied. This concern for application is ^ 
I ' ' - ^ , . 

impjortant, -regardless of whether the emphasis is on the acquisition of 

I A ■ . ■ ■ * , . • . - . • ■ ■ 

organized knowledge, on. improvement of action in.. daily life, or on xnter-- 

■/ ^ ■ ■ - ■ • •■ • ■ ' ■ 

relationships between knowledge and action. In one approach to the organx- 

zation of learning activities, the focus of the educative activity alternates 

■ -I ■ •• ■ • ■ - ■ ■ • ' ■ ■ -v ■■ ' . ■• . . . 

betVe en study of adult life activities and study of relevant know-ledge. 
Thie. learner initiates the series -of learning episodes either with the 

i ■ ' ■ ■ . . . ■ • 

identification of an action problem or with information from literature or 

p^ers that alerts him or, her to a- probable ^jrobiem. This episode is' followed iv 

by episodes.' in which the learneV studies several areas of ,organized knowledge 

that seem to be most . useful -for -a^b.et^ter jund^^ of the action -—r^i 

oblemj . and th en .us es the resultin g insigh ts to redefine or ^^j^^ 
tlie problem. With the greater specification of the problem, the learner can . \ 
proceiBd to seek information from the literature or from peers or from . x 
persoirr.l records that suggests ^alterna:tive solutions to the 'problem. The / U: 



■■■-/. 
./ 

specific problem can next be ^-^:xamined as a basis for. deciding which ' 

Sv ("»o.ms most applicab Again li ■ ratnre. and records can be 

i.', t.^ help develop a ; ^ed course of action to achieve the solution. 

In liie pvoL .;3 jt implementing the solution, the learner can reflect on 

progress and make adjustments as called for with a diagnostic probleip- 

solving approach to the organization of learning activities. In this way, ^ 

the learner's continuing search for meaning and understanding alternates 

between study of the action problem and study of organized knowledge related 

to the problem [20] . 

■ The . third prinicple of organization is gratification. • To be sure, if 

a learner persists in a relevant educational activity, it is likely that the 

■ ■■ ■ . ' 

experience is gratifying in some way. - But in what way? There' is mounting j 

■ . " ' ' ^ ^ ' J 

evidence that adults who participate In the same continuing educa.tibn-act-ivities 

do so for some quite different reasons [12; 31]. Although^people ij^rticipate - 

in important activities for multiple reasons, one or/perhaps two typically 

predominate. Some of the dominant reasons are^,.expressive and the /benefits to 

the participant are directly related to the learning activity its^eif. Examples 

include interest in the subject matter content, enjo3mient of the Jlearning 

activity, and interaction with other people. who are related to it. Some of 

the dominant reasons are instrumental and the benefits to the individual. 

are realized as he uses the learning outcomes to achieve* external purpos^es/^ .^^ 

Examples include use of increased competence to achieve a personal goal *■ 

■ such as through a career change, ahd'use of incr'eased understanding to ' 

help others. .The. learner can use this principle to organize /learning' ^ 

activities so that they, provide a suff icient am ount of the types of , 

gratification that arel; personally important. Someone who facilitates 

adult learning can usej this principle to help the learner tp__refJ.ect-^on 

and to emphasize the types of -gratif ication that he or she/wants to obtain 

from the seizries of learning -apisodes. / 

Learners can also contribute to the effectiveness of/ the learning 

activities in which they engage, by performing the aspect of the mentor role 
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that takes into accoun,t conditions of effective leaminj^.^ Learners may 

consider conditions of effective learning 'lAfini.lihey.^-r 

plans, and also from time tD time when engaging in the learning act. 
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Listed below are £ 
leai^ners in order 
they could modify 



ome of the major questions that a facilitator miglif ask 
to help them decide if there are additional ways in which 
the organization of learning activities to achieve 



greater effectiveness, • ' 

1, Has the learner assumed sufficient responsihility for the major 
^decisiors about personal educational needs, priority objectives, 
content emphasis, and types of learning activities? «> 

. 2, Is the Organized knowledge to be studied relevant to the solution 
of action problems? 

,3. Does thL contextNln which the learning, is to occur sufficiently 
V- resemble the context in which'the changed perfoirraance will occur? 

.4; Is there sufficient provision for feedback so that the learner 

will receive knowledge of results? • . ' , \ " 

5. Are there sufficient Intrinsic incentives and satisfactions? -A^ 

/ 6, Is the! physical and social setting for learning at least minimally 
conducive t to success? 

?• Have pruqial external educational resources been utilised? 

In planning and conducting educational programs for groups of adults, 
a. facilitator /of learning must decide on. the amount of structure and 
organization Izhat'is appropriate, and how rfeadily to make changes as the 
pxTogram proce^eds., For many learning episodes it is helpful to have some 
plan, _but to /review the plan with the learners . The outcomes orf early 
episodes in k series often have implications for subsequent episodes. As . 
plans are reviewed and r^evlsed; the planning process is intermixed with . the 
process of conducting the educational program. It is for This reason that 
the phrase /"program development" includes both planning and conducting v 
learning episodes. ' ^ ^ ' 

Evaluation Procedures - ' 
— Self-directedness in mos t .activities requires ob j ectives and convict ior'h*^^'"'^ 
and ef fort and also evaluation. Without -feedback from evaluation the , .. 
individiiial has. difficulty knowing whether 'or not -he's making pi^ogress . Knowledge 
about progress encourages perseverence. Knowledge about inadequate progress 

-Jprnvidea the„basis for makin;^ chainges,to improve p^rogr ess. To,.evalua t e p ro gfes s , 

it is helpful to know where, you are and; where, you' re going ajid to have some 
standards by' which to judge whether the changes that. occur constitute . .. 

"adequate progress. "This applies especially to the function of evaltiation'ln- " 
continuing education. ' - v ^ 



Evaluation consists mainly of twb^ activities/ describing and judging. 
The facilitator who wants to evaluate a^dult learning should prepare three 
descriptions. One is of the current charact^er isties/ of the educational 
activity. A second description is of the intention;^, regarding the 

. . : .... / 

educati.onal activity. The thind is of the standards that are useful to 
interpret any disparities between intentions and actuality. The standards 
can include normative data and descriptions of the performance of adults 
who outstandingly achieve the objectives. \^ 

In the, evaluation of an educational episode or series ojE episodes> 
each of these descriptions might helpfully be divided in threVparts. . One 
part is the inputs at the start, such as the learner's beginning level of 
competence, available materials , and amount of time allocated for educa^tion . 
A . second 'part i^/^the educational process. The third part is the educational 
outcomes, such as knowledge, skills, attitudes, competence, p^^fpTinance, 
and benefits to others at the end of the educational activity that, might be 
attributed to the educational process. 

Judging consists of making two t;ypes of comparisons. One 'is between 
intentions and actuality. This comparison helps the learner recognize how 
well his plans measure .up to his performance. He may discover that he 
intended to spend twenty hours on a learniijg episode but actuall^^ spent 
thirty. He may also discover that he i^nt ended to divide learning time about 
equal>ly between reading and discussion with peers but actually Spent all of 
Itjtjin discussion. The second comparison involves gaps between intentions 
and actuality, and information about the educational activities of other 
people that can serve as sta^ai?ds agaipst which to interpret the chaniges 
that occur. The learner ihay^ discover that a smailL change in competence is • 
Tpore than most persons /accomplish through continuing education. ' He may find 
no gap betww*,en his performance and his intentiona^^but discover that both 
are far below the Jeyel of performance of most of' his peers — the ^result "of ' 
a low level of aspiration. \ ' c- . / . 

— . - The -reason— for-e^ to make judgmeiftsj about effectiveness of 

the educational a^ctivity so/ that the conclusions can be used-to 'lmprove 



the educational /activity . Tiie major gap s ' b etwe enT'Ih t en t lo nF'Sna'^ 
indicate pbxrits ,^t which the learner can concentrate his efforts to improve 
the educational activity. The comparisons between gaps and standards ^ 



selective. The learner should 
obtain a comprehensive View of 



vindicate the types of efforts that need to be directe-d at the most* important 
gaps, such as changes in level of aspiration or changes in methods. The^ 
descriptions of current circutostances indicate the foundation upon which 
improvement efforts c^n be. built. The learner can iise the resulting * , 

conclusions to 'Continually improve his continuing education activities so / 
that their bene'fits are greater than the investment [18]. 

The evaluation component of the mentor^^ole 1$ at once cpinprehensiye: and 

have a procedure by which he can qdickly 
how well his continuing education efforts are 
progressing. He also needs a pi^ocedure by which he can evaluate in some 
depthv those aspects of his educational' activity which are- likely to lead 
to the sgreatest improvements in that activity . The improvements in ^h^^ 
much heXleariis and is able to use should be well <;?orth the investment in * ; 
evaluation. For the learner, educational evaluation is the continuing - ■ 
process used to mak^' judgments bas.ed on eyildence about the effectiveness 
o£ his continuing efducation effort: — in ways that\ ehcQurage and facilitate^ ^ 
the use of the rfesults for the improvement of that educatioriai effort |20] 
Most of this evaluation the learner' can and should do for tiims'elf.; At ^^^v ; 
some points, he will .benefit greatly from\ a fiipre objective contiributibn " - 

by others. _ ^ ''. .f|'''^ | v-'..."'- .- .v.--"; 

Lis'ft^ below are eiglateen steps that a* facilitator 6f adult, leasxing . .^^ 
might, follow so that bbth facilitator and: learner dari obtain , a com^^ 
overview oT ^ learning episode. J / ; . ^ 

Describe^ expected input^ (people, vtitne, taaterials) , ; . . k ! ' 

2/\ Describee actua4^iriputs. Vhat/weiie the inputs^o^^ people, 

nmterikls, mone^, and other educational jresouirces thax/we^^ ; / 1. 
' ^ actually us^d during the eduq^ational activity;! ^^X^^ - - ^ 

' episodes, pretest results can ind^^^^ , - 

^ about the. topic at th^ beginning:^ of the^plspda . ^: ^ ^ . 

' ' 3^ Describe external standards related to input^. What iitputs^do 

peeirs allocate to. similar t^ypes of cont^ihUlng educs^tion ,ef f art ^ 
What inputs are recommended by experts? " ■ . 

.4. Compare expected with'actual inputs. Did tKe learner^'s plans and ^ - 
intentions work out as, expected? Wh^re were the major gaps ; , f'- 
~ between expectatioiit and actuality? , ^ * ' . , r ^ 



5. Compare the internal gaps bfetween expected iind actual Inputs \d,fcK .^ 
;^xterhal standards regarding inputs Co comparable educatipnaL ' 
efforts.;; Is there infoptiation available on comparable activities 
to use as /standards to interpret- personal ;exp^rience? _ sp, . J > 



:i6w does the learner *s e:<perience compare? o 

•Tedficat^iontri resources in order to achieve his educational objectives 



Djescribe exp^cted^ process- In wHat ways does che learner Intend 
no* interact with learning materials, other people^ and the other 



7* Describe actual process. , Wiac were* the learning activities and. . 
related jprocedui-es that actually Qccurrgd? v • . , \, ... 

^ 8. Describe cxterfial stJtndards related to the ^learning prbcess ; What",,. 
^ y doVpei^irs dp when they engage in similar learning acfrivltJe^ "^^Whaf : 
, processes are recoxnmended by eKperts? . 

...9. ' Compai^ expetcted^ with actuals Did the learning activities 

and related. activities take placei^^ 'expected? tWhat gaps were th<5;c^ 

10 . Compare clie internals gaps between rC^^pec ted -a ... 

with external standards? r^g^^j^dirig processes 'in comparable e^duca-- 
• ' ' -tionai efforts, "*v;v; V'- ' 

11» i)escrlbe. expected outcgiies; Wha^J does the learnVr expect to; ha\re 
, result from the educad^-onal activity? • What are t^Ls ediiicat.ional . 
obi^ctives? . , ■ v r- '^^'^ ' • '"^ 



"^.jS^cr^ibe actual outGbni(Bs>: . What are the hehavioraX cihati^g^^ 
^ " * learner and other results that ac,t;]a^ 

' ''learner actfOally achieve?- ^ / ^ ' C 

, ' ■ X - ■ ■ / . • ' . , 

V -^ 3: De,scrTl)e external S^anda^^ related to educational out cotnes'^^^ '-^^ < 
'What do peers typic^ally learn as a result of \p^tiiiilar' eflucationarK - 
^ activities? What outGomes are' recommended by ejffg^erts? • ^ "V ^ 

14. Compare, ejcpected vrith actual putrcpmes. Did .^he learner achieve 

■ his educational obji^ctivGs: tO-*th^ \v 

15, > Compare the internal ^aps betwfeerf' expefte3[^an| 

7^ with externa V standards rega^d^ . . 

.Educational* efforts. '^"^^^v..;^^ J..":' ■ \^^^%-' : (^r. 

16; Selett-^^spects 'for inbr^i iritenslyie. «v^aluation/7 T^^^ ''^ 

♦ ' shoulti review tft^ d^ ^ 

- he-has summ.ariEed fcr^e^ stejps* A.t ^' ; 

^ 'vhich^^j^ the g;]fea.tcs^ ;oppprtjim better ~ 

" ; • ^ undetst^nd .and imjp& ; 

; 17: . Conducts intensive evai^^^ jtjfee piro^ceUures that ha 

• * ;V been 'd^yelo|>ejd'' f$^^^ evaiu^iori are aV&iiable to the 

f acllitatpr who tries to<r,ii)Sprove the prografm' by finding out why^ 
the .selected asl^ecte of his, . y 
•^ " they .do-'^' . -.y^y-y. ' \l ' ' ^'^'^ C /'-^ - / . ' 

iS-; Use results J;6t imgro^veraeri^^^ p.f educational, effort, f^Ohe of the 'fj 

\pof.S^:s at' whicfi th^^^ Ci^J^.and must assume the priwaryv'- ' 

responsibility foi;^\e^^ is in -the use of - * ' 

■. ..." ^oncfliislons V " ' ' ./ ^ -A ■' ■ . ^ ' ' ■ - 

fh.e amount of-rtiine: that a lacilicator; pXv.learnxng will spend on sucl 
Series of evaiuari on fifteen that pro vicjle a 



comprehansive*- overview of a J.earning. episode^ will yazry witbt the aznount of 
anticipated benefit . The fits"t f if teerT steps can be accomplished in less 
t.han an hour. Often, more time is spent. on obtaining an overview of a 
series af episodes. This process "can be rapid and useful to the extent - 
tD which the facilitator of learning, hcis placed information about the 
d2ii>criptive steps (1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 13) in a folder at various 
times during, the_ planning and conducting of the learning episode. He or 
s le is then, able to read through the descripjtions for each step, and prepare 
'"a brief summary for each step which may also include pertinent informatidif 
wiiich was knowa-but omitted. The facilitator can then shfft from a 
d Siscriptive to a judgmental mode and acdompllsh the comparison steps 
(I, 5, 9, lb, lA, 15) • Not only does such a comprehensive overview of a ' 
learning episode provide a good sense of how well it worked, jit is als\) in ^ 
a form that, is welll suited to use of the conclusions , for planning to .^improve 
the next similar learning episode. ' . ^ 

Adult learners need to know how they are progressing. The- conclusions 
from the. series of evaluation steps can. help to provide i:he desired 
knowledge of results. This is especially so for the comparison stdps 
dealing with learning process (9, 10) and with learning outcomes (14-, 15) , 
'A learning facilitator can assist adult learners to reflect on their own I ^ 
experience, to consider information about excellent- performance as reflected 
in role models and external standards, and to suggest ways in'which they could 
proceed more ef f ectively . in the future. . - \ . . 

Other people besides- the learner and a facilitator of learning are^ J 
typically interested in the effectiveness of a series of learning episodes. 
Examples include administrator^:, of. the continuing education, program, 
members of. the policy board of the. sponsoring organization, and representatives 
^f a <io-sponsoring group* These other people are ^Iso audienc^ for/evaluatlon 
xepqrts* When the program evaluation activity is bein^ planned, the 
facilitator should decide which of these- other people^ <i;pnstitute audiences 
that should receive some report based on program evaluation. Those who are 
associated with a series of learning episodes can provide information about 
expectations if not descriptions of actual program functioning. When . 
InterpxetAng^eyaluati^ findings^ and preparing ^reports ^ the facilitator 



should consider the type and the fom of the information that, will make the 

conclusions most understandable to tha persons who are to use them to 

improve the continuing education program, ^ 

The three concluding steps Cl6, 17, 18) may also vary greatly in the 
amount of time that is devoted to them in a specific instance. A facilitator 
of learning should be selective in focusing the intensive evaltiation on 
those aspects of the series of learning episodes where opportunities for 
program improvement are the greatest. The use of an anonymdus inventory 
at the start of an educational program can help learner and facilitator^ > 
alike to identify the learner's current understanding of a topic, and such 
diagnoses can continue periodically throughout the series of learning 
episodes, A simple one or two page opinionnaire can be completed by 
learners and summarl^zed as a basis for program modifications* Provision of 
an opportunity for learners to try out what they have learned in either , , 
actual or simulated tasks can also serve evaluation purposes "well. Some-' 
problems related to program functioning are best evaluated by an observer 
who makes notes on the way in. which the program proceeds and on sugges tions 
for improvement. When used selectively to bring about specific program 
improvements, such evaluation procedures contribute to both program. 
vitaliLy and greater learner progress. 
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."^ WHAT resij^vC^ says i^jr: adult learning 

/V'- V ■POTENTZ.:^ .iiiO lEACHEENG OLDER ADULTS . 

; ;> ■ ' ^ ■ - 

.^lien I taught courses in -adul" fdu nation iiirout fifteen years ago ve were un- 
decided as tc whether or not to giv^^ luu^ch atteirrion to adult learning -rbllities. 
It seezned presumptuous, to do so bee .us^ the very ^act that we had a coiiiirsa 
implied that we believed in a persc:\'^ i::Mlity to learn; since we are acting as 
if he can leaxn, why do we spend somuL.-. time tralking about it and prEn7±ng what In 
effect we are actually demonstrating;.? hut the more I observe' and think about 
^it, the more I am. convinced that th-?rr^ z^- still a lingering myth concerning 
the adult's inability-to learn — azn s^rpecially about the question as to 
whether an older person can learn. I ami proceedlx-ng on the assxnaption that 
this myth is sufficiently with us as ..i SiOcietsJ. factor "(and that the anxiety, that 
develops in the Jif etime of the indiviaiial is su^iciently with the people in a 
private way) to justify trying to build as solid" a ground as possible for. 
believing in the adult potential as indicated by my title. . 

Why the. lingering myth? Well, we have seen , little children with ^reat 
capacity to, absorb their environment; Their curiosity, their ability r^^.^ ^ 
explore, and their ability to learn are impress ivia. We are also remiirai^ 
of the fact that, because of the apparatus of elacientary, secondary and 
higher education, the basic learning in a society goes on in the years from 
six to twenty-two. This is what the ■ administrative and programmatic 
structures of the society say to. us — that childbxaod and youth are the 
golden years for learning. This is one reason that the myth probably persists, 

I am teaching a class in e ducational g erontology to persons ranging in 
age from twenty-two to fifty-fiT7e. I taugirt it last year to a Very fine . 
group, a fascinating group, attracting pec^IIie frAom a diversity of disciplines. 

And I will always have somebody 1 have one now, a person forty-five years -of 

age, in a key administrative job on the mfii, versa ty staff — who h^s gone backet o 
school and will say "to me som^ething like,, son, twenty-five yedts of age, saidT^ 
•'Mother, what are you going to schpol-f orT^'" Ht is not as if he had any doubt about 
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her ability. bu:t th'^s 3:1 1 what f ortj-^f ::.va-:jear-old wojnen co. ..One t-olc me, 
I came back . 3 choc:! ror :ihe first time, I wondered what'T ci3irld learzx, it 
took me a.boL half yt-ar zo re-enter the .sys c^m, so to speak — to lezHim 
a new vo cabu_ y and regain confidence :r. ability to lean ." Sc , In 
spit'iB of the frdct tixat /r- are demonstrating crr^stantly in the fledd of adult 
educGixiijra th^: older ^r:^o'^lez can learn, riheiru a lingering c:aubt about the 
validity of r i..s fac: . 

- ISiow, let lEr^ det:^U-l a. historical appr:>ac^: t, j cur argrament . I have lived 
some of t:he events Ct3.t v>s shall considLer. X t^ok my Ph,D. in p^sychoiGgy 
and edBcatiocal psydbiDlo^^. with a minor in sociology, at the UnJLversitq>^ of 
Chicago alt a tl:ne whss: th^ testing movement was coming into its heyday. The 
first time thaz the psyciiDlogists indicated inrerest in age differences in 
intelligence was embodied in the famous Biriet Scale. Then Terman revised the 
Binet Scale for the American aud^ience and r::alled it the Stanf ord-3inet 'Scale. 
It's the classic instrument which prod^uced y*}. At- that time, the highest 

mental age the testers were willing; to conesde ssas sixteen;^and if you were , 
3i very superior adults you might achieve a mentail age of eighteen. They were 
HQt SO much concerned then about aging but by implicatioa they were saying, 
"This 'is the limit chcronologically , if yoUiSre aaiormal, for growth." 

We were not; so much interested in^adnlr education then. Along came 
Thorndike's famous strudy published in 1928 whiich was the first bona fide 
effort t:o get at the adult's learning abili^ty [l4]. He administered learning 
tasks to a great number of gradiuate studenHs and came up with the conclusion 
that learning ability peaks at age twenty-two and gradtially declines there- 
after. Historically, itt is ihterestiiiig to note that thrLs was. cause for 
great celebration. Thte investigation was subsidized by the American Assoc- 
iation for Adult Educatd-on, with Carnegie funds^ .about rtwo> or three years 
af ter tke AssiociatiotK^s founded. Thomdike, the greatrssOTchologist^ had 
said, '*^ok my friends^, I have' proigren ' that adults can Lea-gj^" And' instead 
of sixi2asn or e ignite en being fthe peak, age twenty— twuj -was now regarded 

as chH peak* What asEionishes me, howeror, ±B that . everyhody was so excited 
abofct ii^r. 1 tSiiEnk t:hffifi::this very excitsemeiEt indicated-^Bcmie Lingering doubt 
in imeix mimiis. They (^-er looked, howexrer., ^iie imp licatnajns of Thornd ike's 
saying that afeer the ^sak, ability sesems tm cdecjine abniat one percent pea: 
year; fiarr if 3rou kept -proceeding long enougfc, after age twenty-two, you 
wouldn ' t have^ much * abxXity left by the 1:ime v^ou reached-:E±glity . 



4, Ther .£:2cong came a snudy by C ;>nrad and Jones, using the Army*:^pna 
tes^t .(wfcLir.h w^^: developed during World War I). Hliey applied it to a wide- 
ratLging cros^-^K-^iction of people in New England, starting with age tc: . up 
through s:J.>i:ty* And again, the Coarad and Jones studi^, ba^ed upon the 
Arnry-Alpha te=it. , showed pretty much the kind of a curve that Thorndike 
found — a to about age twenty-two, with a decline, net as sharp, 

holding u;. rauc I better Chan Thorndike 's curve — but still declining to 
abouit age s±:i::y [5^V 

Miles c~::iie along, about 1931, and found the same thing I9J ; and 

:Wechsler, mna developed the famous Wechsler Adult Intelligence ^3cale, reached 

✓ 

about the sziK;i conclusion [15]. So by that time, the picture c^f abilirv of 
adults to liaim was pretty well established, namely- that intelUigence de- 
fined as tht ability to learn) peaks between the ages of' twe^xy and t^et^nty- 
f our, rand .declines slightly thereafter. Most studies stopped^ aiout .2.ge . 
£ifty or sixty. 

In the -ijHiantime, some 'Investigators began to raise doubts abcEi^t ^ tSiis 
picture. The most^ famous doubter, and the person who had the triggest xlout 
academically, was Irving Lorge. Lorge said that the trouble with the 
Thomndike cur*ve is that it is based upon tests that stress and .emphasirre 
speed of response. And he, said, of course, that older people do not respond 
as rapidly as younger persons. Practically all research indicates tha.vL 
adults 'tend: to decline In the speed of reaction. This is gen errally accepted. 
But Lot-fe^^ -2ame along and devised procedures to prove that, with tests of 
power f -earning (with no speed fa^. lor involved) there is no decline. So 
l.org^'^< :v..wi/lies began ta cast some. d,aubt on the Thorn<iike> Milss , and Wechsler 
3ic:ti.C5 said in effect, "Genrtlemen, you are not portraying a ..declisie 

In mentals ability, or mental power. You are revealing a decline in the speed 
of rsct±on.; the mental power is still there.'* • - 

Abosat tHTTi g ^ime, new kinds of Aatn began to appear -- whar we. C3ll jrhe 
loB^giti^adinal data — the data that are based upon measures of the same person 
J3f£^ smcc^sive intervals of time. The first studies were based upon cross- 
seicri^mal, data:. That i&^ they were derived from tests of different people at 
diffe^rent sitages of time- Thus, there is a distinction here, between age change 
and age .difference. The first studies of Thorndike, Miles and Wechsler were 
'"basically stsndies of age differences, but not studies of criange that occurs in 
the same person over time. ^ • uW 
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Now» one the first^, :.ongituciinal studies -was conducted l)y' Owens--at 

the Univer sity : I ^va, He discovered a bundle of Army-Alpha tests that 
were abou to b- thrown aw2 . (They, "uad been given to a group of iowa 
students nxzi^-Xeen or twenry years :;f age.) Owans was curious to see how 
many of those -t^xsons he coald find fnr further study. He located a very 
large number c ' th-^i:: and adn:iinis::ered the same test to these people after 
an interval of zsii. years [12]- 

-Now, 1 :' t.H-. W ..usler, Thorrdike, ^1'}^^, av. • Ccnr^id picture of intelli- 
'gence were .rue. Ov^ns., or. his thirt: .-year rape^t, sh-ould have found a 

very subsn ' ntial ci--iCJ.ine in. performance. But be fou^d nc: decline. He found a. 
dispa^rity — than scixe p^ersDns taking the test were better on the verbal tests, 
and some were heirter on the perrfcrrmance :;dsts. But basically,, it averaged out 
to be about the same- It occurred to hiiv. to tr;' this -a^sain, and he was able 
to g^t most of them ten years later, when they were sixtx « And he found at 
age sixty r:hat x±^y were doing about as veil as they did age fifty, (and 
somewhat be cter dian they dif.d ate age nineteen or twa^ity). So this began to 
cast doubt on r-H^ picture tnuHJt had beer^ developed as a result of the cross- 
sectional situdiss. We begam £o criti^izize the cross'-sectional studies on oth^r 
grounds. We beg^an to suspecn: that tiey were probably contaiia.S.nated not only 
because' riiey stressed speed, but because thay -vvere :T;:iased in favor of youtii. 
The conrriHTt of I v.b tests favcred yoiin?.: people. It also favored young people 
v%c haJ. r^^een in trie practice of Dating ::asts as compared to people who had 
b&en out f Tractiice, 

Now. ' -St inrportant, soe^ in^cstd:gato-rs s^id that ^j^.^rbisns we were not 
meesurin!::; jj^Lilicy^ but level of formal sclnoolitig. It well-known that 
the c laer ^'yanieratioTi aas had lis^ forss^l ssriioaling thar rjs£ yo linger genera- 
ti(^^iv. Tm%: tr. wss foxind that we px:::Jt a cas^e. for tx?^ suicces?5±ve levels 
or r-ormal ? dura t"'- on, we .will produce ome r^losedy reseml • ing, the curves of 
riiSi:ii and <:iecline jf the .cross-sectionaZ^ steadies. 

But: the exciting recent development is the discovery oi evidence for 
the fact zhat if people in the later yeanrs seem to be.nort as good as those 
of the earlier years, this is due not only to the level <rf Tormal' educ^at^ion 
:that they have had, but to the character of the eavliir/iMnneiitr^in twhlch they 
lived in the formative years. 

ifestenba^ has observed, ''I could ^^i^^. a test to :^:ffiO|>le of ages t&inty 
^v»isd ro2rty and tten I couli: .give the ssane t^stt to peioTJilsi :af fifty and siixt^w 

y \£L^ O 
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I would -frnd in tke case of the people of ages, fiicy to sixty that they ^ 
Speak; Italian. My conclusirxn therefore- xs, that the older you get, the 
moj^e likely you are to speak Italian/^ Tliis is another way of ^saying that 
wheG'We reach some ages . we are talicing about a different kind of person: a 
persan that has grown ur in a different ki^d jf environment, that has had 
different kinds of expex:ientr:es. 

So the trend today is ro say that what has looked like a decline in 
abilxry is a reflection 3f differences between generations, and not an 
actual decline in abilitriiefs. Ijx the research design tliat gave rise to these 
results Baltas and Scheie ccambined bath :rbe cross-sectional and the longitu- 
dinal proc{«Klures. It invo:I^ed testing psopis, let's say at ages twenty, 
thirty, fcnrty, fifty, sixt; ., and seventy, and then testing the same people 
:ten years la.l:er (the actnaL interval was seven years), ^ Now, if the first ;.: 
measurs:iiErn: was a true maas^re, of the rea.1 change and not differences, then,, 
the sccrre rhat the tSilrty-:^-^ar-old made oti the first measurement, should be 
the sco-ire tkat- the- twen±y-^7^ar-old shciald aave made when he became thirty.'. 
In other wc^dfs, if the crrc-^-'^-^BBctxomaL dsxsi were a true representation of the 
change, bmt nvt the dlffsrewe, then -*«e :Bhtm'ld. :be able -.to predict what would 
happen to tBae twenty--^^ear—::>ld u-iien iia h-eam^s thirty, the. thirty -year^old 
when lie betf-omes; rbrtT, and ^ cm — crrx th^ry that ten years later, we*. " - 

/ 

would have t;h£: 's^\ne srore^ ^3 ,t5ie o;rh& i;jB?:^le had ten years earlier, V 

T^hen rz^.xe T^ear:=3firs i2;o]nst:rucJtjed txs^ ::harr.t of the cross-sectional data, 
at successlvr:^ ag^, tdiey :nsv^ealsd .im ^afi^r peaking followed by a decline. 
Buc when thc^' cinarteni tfcis- c^ata on xepeaJSKn measure^, they did not find a 
decline — e::::iiHpt in :rhe s^teed dlmEstEiLrm oiJ motor performance,. On three 
other cruciii^. dtimens±Gn&., p=arformance Inolfe up and continues at a high level. 
So' the tremi erf research todkar confinas t^^irt ^ had received a misleading - * S \ 
Ipicture of asutlt potential from the cxoss-^ectional research design [1; 2]. . 

Let me rjam to a \sf^2:y iaitteresitlng stsady of the^ middle years# For some 
time "now ^ thave had succHSssjsixr^ mesesur^s ^^f people who have grown, up in child 
researcoii aeiiiusr:s Oike GaXi^ti^CTia^ HinsKxasfeiii., ''Michigan, and Massachusetts 
repeatSEsi-Htteasosires dJf the ::3£njne people. A ~!CTirty/-year followup study reported in 
^\^971 inx DgvepLopmeistraL i$sgycittology ^fetei^ paraphrasing the abstract : Fprty- 
^ight snirpects:, bettwc2sir:irre--school..an6iTnaa^^ age, were' tested with thei5tanf ord- 
Bi^netxiat '-4iL, '3t6, mnd ^69. Th^ay \^aenre also tested with the Wechsler 

Adtait IiEteJ,ligencei ScHle., ±c:. '56 and "''69^ The correlations .between the* 
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Stanford-Binet administered at pre-school age in 1931 and the Stanford- 

Binet and the Wechsler in middle age (1969) were .41 and \ 39. This is 

between xthe -first and the last tests. The iPirst and the last were below 

.50 correiktion. The corresponding correlations between th^ Stanford- 

! ■ • ^ ." . / 

Binet administered in 1956 and 1969 (when, they are much ol4er)/^was .77 [6]. 

In other words, there was a much greater difference between the results 

of administration in pre-school and the adult years than there was between 

the two measurements in the adult years. And the correlation between the 

1956 Wechsler and the 1969 Wechsler was \73. Comparison of '56 and '69 

IQ^cores on both the Stanford^-Binet and the Wechsler indicated several 

IQ points of mental growth between the ages of thirty and forty^four — the . 

period when the earlier researchers said intelligence is supposed to decline. 

The Later Years 

— In the first place, there are wide individual differences in the later 
years. If there is any fact . that seems ampily. confirmed, it is that as the 
years i)ass, people become more and more differentiated. The variation 
among people increases as well as the individuation within th©:, person. • The 
adult becoB^^s a very special person the longer he lives. <i i ^ 

As an example of differentiation within the individual, let us consider 
the distinction between crystallized intelligince and fluid intelligence. 
Crystallized intelligence seems to be based upon experience. Fluid 
intelligence is based largely on primary biological forces. Cattell claims . 
that the '*^fluid'* curve tends to shape- up pretty much* like the old "cross- 
sectional one peaking in the late twenties, and then probably, declining. 
Hie reports that the curve for crystallized intelligence goes up and shows no 
decline at all — rather, it ri.«ies to the end of life. We are/,beginning to \ 
suspect, then, that when we think about the later years, we are tkinking of 
many dimensions, that there are some things at which older people -excej.; 
while^ there are other things, where because of disuse and poor mbtivatiou," 
their performance falters [4]. 

Let us look at another result from current research. In the later 
year's intelligence is highly correlated with physical condition;; In general, 
people (9ith. lower blood pressure seem to do better than people with higher 
blood pressure. It is also interesting to^hote that those people who are 



exercising and keeping themselves physically fit seem to do better on mental 
tests than those who are extremely sedentary. In fact, some studies show 
that the process of deterioratioh can be'''r4versed by,jphysical exercise. * 
So, we suspect that health and fitness have a lot po do with a person's 
maintaining his abilities. 

There has also been some- very interesting research on what -a rapid 
decline in the physiological sub-structure does to the mental process. Some 
studies of people past sixty show a so-called terminal drop in cognitive 
ability, anywhere from six months to a year before death. This drop 
apparently appears before its physical manifestation. It seems fo be 
".predictive of some process of deterioration that is going on in the body . 
Therefore, there is growing speculation that some of the poorer scores 
the cross-^secrional studies of people f rom^ sixty-five to seventy-^-f ive niay 
be due to the fact that there are more people of that, age who are higKly 
vulnerable physiologically. If somehopw, the vulnerable could be separated 
out, with the healthy remaining, curves of mental performance would be 
different. In fact, some interesting research in Washington a -few years 
ago focused on extremely healthy older people. It was found that these 
persons did better than younger people on some tests and not so well on 
others, but general they performed at a high level yell into their 
. eighties. 

I l-There does this leave us? In my judgment, it le^\fes us with the strong 
.belief that there is a potential there, but we have been slow in admitting 
it — that the primary capacity to learn is there, possibly in a latent 
form. But it is there; and it is the task .of adult education to arrange 
the circumstances and the stimulation in order that this potent'ial may ^ 

be actualized. . ' 

I have come into the \f ield of gerontology ftom the domain of adult: 
education. The gerontological movement is g'eat;.ed. prc^tty much to the 
protection of older people arid the production of a floor of support, so/ 
ithat older people can live in dignity and self-respect and as independently 
4as possible. 'Tiiis is as it/Should be. But the educational approach is , 
a lit^eie^dif ferent. As educators, we assme that lEhe client is capable of 
improvement. "Tor- example, special education is committed to helpings* the : 
^deprived and handicapped to. le'^rn. 'And even though the person jis a^^low.- 



learner, has a low IQ, or a reading disability, we proceed on che- assumption\ 
that he is capable of- an educational response* that will/improve his condif ibn 

In the field of adult education,* I have come upon case after case of - 
people from sixty-'five to one hundred-plus who are le.^ning and coping 
well. I rqmember working down in Appalachia and hearing about a bleck 
ladV^ one hundred years of age^ yho was learning to read for the first 
tinte. ' I gave a speech over at Ypsilan'ti, Michigan, to the aduli basic \ 
education classes recently, and the . chairman of the program told me that one 
of bar favorite students was eighty-two wh^n he passed his GED test and is^ 
coming back to take post-graduate work^.As we saw the people leave the ^ 
rbom, she pointed to person after person over seventy years of age. .We 
see examples "of this constantly. - 

-■ . - / 

So, what I am saving is that if we approach the field of gerontology 
ficom an educational standpoint, we constantly see evidence of the f:^ct that 
older people are ^.earning and can renew their faith In t^ieir ability to 
^Ijearn. As a consequence, we must find ways to help people rediscover, 
rjeinvigorate and reactivate their lateir>t interests and talents they never 
thought they h^. Grandma Moses, perhaps an extreme example; .began to^ ^^ 

! » " . • , C ' . 

ppint at age seventy-five and did some of .her 1)est ^pai|iting>^f ter age one 
hundred^. When I taught at the University of Saskatchewan recently, I ran 
across the trail of a very famous landscape painter named iTdfaert Hurley^ 
who didn't know he had this ability unt^l he was sixty ye^ars old.: He 
began drawing pictures oo the backs of old sheets of paper. He was ' * 
custodian in one of the university buildings a?; Saskatoon. People urged 
him to create. He has pjroduced some beautiful pictures. Colonel Sfanders, 
of the famous fried chicken empire, was out of work in his niid-slxt:^s;%e 
is a multi-Hiill;Lonaire riow in his mid--eighties ^ . * > 

What is it . that has stoo^ ^ th^ way of uncoyering the '^adult p^Jteritlal, 
= and what is it on the other hand that has, facilitated those who have : 
continued to develop? We have support for the point, that experience is a 
factor. But experience per se r.is no guarantee of growth. On- the oth^r 
hand, experience can be jthe very stuff of j and'sfclirmlus to growth. . Theo- 
retically, the person that has the most significant iexperiencie iJi 'hi^ %ank" 
(if he has the right approach, is/flexible and open-adnded^^^^ 

greateV^ creativity and capacity for generaiizatlon for th^i simple that 
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he h.ns.n5c:re sciiff to- relate to apd puc. jccfgecher. The process proceeds 
s-omiefwhat i - follows: . ' . /vf .7. 

W6 puz. two particulars together and co?ne to a generalization, and 
apply It nc a new particular. If we have' ©ore experience, -we, have iiio;t;e: 
rhlngs to ' tilate to, and if our experience is of a high cbnceptual order ^ 
^nci we ri.„_ce two concepts to one another i. the chances of achieving .some 
kinti of rrelationship of significance is compounded — theoretically. If ' : 
a persor.':^ learning ability, habits and skills arfe. kept fresh, eocperience . 
-properly* invested and properly cxxlt<?red can he a substantial gourde of ^ 
srrmigtlti. ' ■ ' ■ ■ ^ ■ /-' i:^. 

Take Maslow's theory o*f self -acciializat ion- He says that a 'person 
prr ':!ablr c^*t be actualized until he is older. A^.c^rdin^ *^ojSrickson*s - . •-^ 
rri^^Dry of s;rowth and successive stages ^ we do net attain ciaturity'\jntll; the 
las-z stage of life. So. I am saying that one of the great f rontierW' of 
3ci-:..lt education is to create a kind of learning enviroraaent that is :^aiquely \^ 
arip?raipT:iate" to older people -uniquely appropriate to their needs> tHfelx: 
un^^v^iion arid pattern of life. To do tHis, we aust .create new ,model8' qf . 
sitiat older persons can do educaticnaHy — niodels with~ which they can identify v 
We h^ve the exarcple of the Inter-generaticnal College, Fairhaven College In ' 
**ashrngt:qn* There we have people sixty-five years and older occupying a 
r^rmitory along vitm stud^ts of college age. And the ,j:eports of how the , 
■■■'Oung people respond to the older learners* and how they get along with 
cne another, are truly encouraging. ^ - , 

We have in Ann, Arbor now a fascinating experiment iii inter-^generatlona^ 
e'.i;:iucatic:n. In this program retirees serve as teacher aides and assist 
eZisnnentsry school teachers to teach skills in,^ for example, quilt-makings 
laine -making; cabinestmaking^^nd woodworking The. youngsters love it ^, r ^ 

and the ddrector report-^ that exciting things have happened Not only 
do tihe children learn new skills. Hut what it does for the older people Is 
p^rbaps more important ♦ What seems to be an japathetiet: decllttjjfig generation 
Is a reflection of a dull, unchallenglng, unrewarding environracnt , and not;^. |' 
a reflection of ability. ' / * f - . 

Just a few r€mar|LS concerning strategies. In the first place> an : ■ / 

educationajl program f6r older people must tap some deep interest: and need* 
MSsisiaover it must restore confidence- in their ability ta learn. "^It^boulii / 

V ; V ^ • • ' V ^ ' ' i ■ ^ . \: 
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also be non-competiciy^- Tliere should be plenty 9 f room for fellowship. 

And considerable cotuiseling will be needed, ^in order corassist: learners t^S 

relate instruction to personal needs. : ^ 

As time goes on we will probably develop a curriculum that is 
■ • ■• . ' . '"^ ' ■ ' • ^ ' 

specially adapted to -older learners* Hie fascinating thing is that many / 

older people are able "to come back and compete with younger li^eopie and 

middle-aged people on equal terms. We have many examples of that. 

Generally spealdng,' however> good strategy is to create an environment 

nhat is supportive, and to learn techniques that can reinforce learning. ' 

For example » we should be very clear as to what we expect them to learn. 

W, should give them tecimiq ues of Imagination, combining both auditory and 

visual imagery. Self-pacing is-another important procedurie* .;We should 

allow the older pei^son to ^aco^lmself ano^ learn in his own way and in his 

own time, without too much pressure* 

'So little by little w^ have begun ta be aware of those things that 

have stood In th^ way of optimum per formancje, any! we are learning ways to 

facilitate and overcome tlie discrepancies that have blocked people in the 

pasc JWe are .gradually learning how to work with older persons in vays- that 

make maximum use, of their strengths* Wiy is all this important? One- ■ 

tench of the population now is si:*ty*-five or over.. With the ^trend* to earlier 

retirement, more people are destined to live in the retired y^ars/ And 

those in the later years are going to be healthier, and have higher levels 

of education and of expectation. Society must not allow this grou^ to ^ 

decline into an unproductive, inactive, docile coticiitlonr Societiy ; needs 

not only to protect them in order that they can -maintain their dignity, but 

society is obligated to give them an opportunity to demonstrate their ^ 

potential -as^_r^*;otnrces> positive resources that j:an be reinvested for 

^srorffetal -well being* We know now that the ability is there. If we let that 

ability go to -seed and deteriorate into a sense of frustration and apathy so 

that ail that they do is sit around in the sun waiting for the end . * , this 

is just no wny for society to behave. 
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